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Promoter and Critic 
ARDLY a day has passed since Congress 


reassembled that has not seen the name of 

Senator Borah on the front page of the 
newspapers. Why? Because to the Senator from 
Idaho publicity is his chief stock in trade, his link 
with the vast following that he has built for himself 
throughout the United States: in fact, his very 
meat and drink. Without publicity of the kind that 
commands preferred space his star would set over- 
night. For he is not a constructive thinker, not a 
slow builder, not a sustaining leader. He is essen- 
tially a promoter and a sensational critic. 

During his eighteen years of service in the Senate, 
Borah has not introduced or carried through a 
single bill of even minor significance. Impatient of 
detail, he deals only in ideas. If his ideas are ever to 
become realities, others must pick them up, give 
them tangible form, and then carry them along. 
So it was with the Washington Arms Conference; 
so will it have to be with Russian relations, agri- 
cultural relief, international economic conferences, 
and the many other proposals that have emanated 
from his office in recent weeks. He will criticize the 
actions of others with vehemence, real eloquence, 
and often with great shrewdness. But after tearing 
to pieces, he cannot build up again. He calls on the 
administration to fulfill its promise of assistance to 
the distressed farm element, yet offers no clue as to 
what form that assistance should take. He advo- 
cates disarmament and yet more disarmament for 
all nations, but flays every move that might give 
those nations, once disarmed, any hope of help from 
the outside if attacked. Opportunism, some genuine 
idealism, a genius for creating news, and a remark- 
able choice of language are the talents that have 
brought him into the limelight. Playing a lone and 
brilliant hand, his position in the Senate is much 
that of a director of a large corporation who offered 
nothing and asked nothing at directors’ meetings, 
but appealed constantly to the emotions of the 
stockholders directly, and by his hypnotic in- 
fluence over them held his power and prestige. 

Yet Washington without the services of Senator 


Borah would be a poorer place. His constant vigi- 
lance, his great energy, and his unfailing courage 
are a guarantee, fully appreciated by the public, 
that its servants will stay on their toes and that im- 
portant matters of national policy will meet with a 
full measure of scrutiny and discussion. 


He Who Worships Force 
N "pena is a prime example of unstable 


genius, the type that combines great, force 

with small common sense. Witness his recent im- 
becilities to the effect that women were made to be 
the playthings of man, and that if he were a woman 
he would spend all his time making Jove. On the lips 
of any man the first is a lie; on the lips of a states- 
man the second becomes a damning indictment of 
the speaker. No wonder Queen Elena is wroth; no 
wonder Mussolini’s opponents have seized upon the 
incident as further proof that the dictator, laboring 
under his delusion of grandeur, has gone quite mad. 
It is a commonplace truth, but none the less ele- 


- mental, that the state is built upon the home. The 


first government to which every human being bows, 
before the child is even aware of the existence of the 
state, is domestic government. There is the root of 
obedience, of orderliness, of the codperation of in- 
dividuals in group effort, upon all of which the state 
depends for its existence. The labor of woman as 
childbearer and child-tender, home-keeper and do- 
mestic organizer, is far and away the most useful 
labor done on earth. Life would stop without it, and 
even partial diminution of the tremendous energy 
with which it goes forward would seriously affect 
all the showier processes of existence. 

Every historic stage has its gay feminine per- 
formers, parasites upon whom successful men lavish 
the fruits of their prowess. But behind this colorful 
fringe, the great mass of the mothers of men labor 
on, as they have always done, carrying more than 
their share of the burden of life, paying their way in 
work from day to day with a glorious resignation 
that deserves the mightiest hymns of praise. 

Mussolini will pass, his works will vanish, and his 


name will be writ in water. But the work of woman 
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will. never pass, for it is indispensable. Playthings of 
man, indeed! Say, rather, the mothers and nurses of 
man, the domesticators: and civilizers of man, the 
helpers and coworkers of man, without whose 
inarticulate assistance no statesman could have a 
forum to speak from, and no dictator could have 
a nation to ride. 


We Calm Americans 
ITH the solid support of Democrats and 


7 Progressives, and against the almost solid 
opposition of the Republicans, the Senate accepted 
the majority report on the oil investigation pre- 
sented by Senator Walsh, thereby expressing the 


opinion that the California and Teapot Dome leases | 


should never have been entered into by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. So much time has passed since 
the evidence was taken that the verdict leaves cold 
a nation once fired to fever heat over this subject. 
All that the Senate has done is to write into the 
record an opinion which, in the nature of things, is 
influenced by partisanship. 

It is a credit to the American people that they 
have reacted so slightly to the oil scandal since it 
left the purview of politics for the courts. While we 
believe the majority of the Senate reflected a deep- 
seated popular belief that the leases are against 
public policy, the people appear thoroughly content 
to leave to the courts the decision as to whether the 
properties are to be returned to the national domain 
and, if so, upon what terms. Indeed, ever since 
President Coolidge decided that the judicial.method 
should apply, the oil scandal departed the realm of 
politics. Democratic efforts to make it count for 
them went for naught and actually injured their 
cause. The American people have never given plainer 
proof than this of their fundamental confidence in 
the justice of the law. And we predict that if the 
leases are upheld, the vast majority of Americans 
will take the decision calmly, not because they ap- 
prove the leases either in principle or method, but 
because they trust the judgment of the bench more 
than they trust any other opinion whatsoever. 


Changing Fortunes of Germany 


LSEWHERE in this issue a former British 
intelligence officer describes the military struc- 

ture being created in Germany from the constabu- 
lary of the nation. His statements bear out our 
previously expressed conviction that whatever crimes 
Germany was planning in a military sense, or what- 
ever violations of the armament clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty she was guilty of, have been known to 
the Allies almost from the moment of their inception. 
As the weeks go on, no new proofs of recent German 
atrocities are revealed, yet Cologne remains in the 
hands of the Allies. In Germany a Cabinet with a 


strong bias toward nationalism has replaced a coali- 
tion group of moderate tendencies. The hope that 
the Allies would in good faith carry out their pledged 
evacuation of Cologne, or that France would retreat 


from the Ruhr, has given way to suspicion that. 
these points of economic vantage will be held on one: 


pretext or another regardless of the complexion of 
any German Government. And with that suspicion 
has gone glimmering the strength of German liberals. 
The headway in good will gained by the Dawes Plan 
is fast giving way to renewed hates and recrimina- 
tions. How long Europe can survive such constant 
ups and downs seems to be inextricably bound up in 
the problem of occupied territories. 


The Movies 


N reviewing and commenting on the criminal 
cases which came before them in 1924, the 
judges of King’s County, New York, went on record 
definitely blaming vicious and improper motion 
pictures as a cause of crime. Incidentally, they con- 
demned spoken drama as well, but their criticism 
was of local rather than national importance. 

We are not profoundly impressed by the attitude 
of these jurists toward the movies and crime. Crime 
has been laid at the doors of the newspapers, of 
pool rooms, saloons, of cigarette smoking, dime 
novels, literature, schools, churches — of a hundred 
elements in our civilization. In each case the charge 
is vague and confused. Crime is one of the products 
of an unhealthy social condition of which vicious 
movies or morbid newspapers are symptoms but 
not causes, except as they react on an already 
unhealthy condition. If public opinion, the general 
tone of a community, is decent and honest, the 
newspaper proprietor and the theatrical manager 
recognize that indecent and vicious journalism and 
plays and pictures will not be supported; they will 
not pay. We come back always to the family unit. 
Our civilization rests on virtues which rise from the 
home, not on virtues imposed from above by author- 
ity. A censorship is at best a negative protection. 
Boys and girls brought up decently are not made. 
into criminals by looking at a motion picture. We 
can by censorship eliminate some of the experi- 
ments in indecency which are put on the screen, but 
only a positive public opinion will demand and get 
good movies or good schools or good newspapers. 
Only people decent and intelligent enough to pro- 
tect themselves are positively healthy in a social 
sense. The censorship idea can be overdone. If we 
assume that Americans are pallid degenerates who 
must be protected by authority from every temp- 
tation, we can logically proceed to censor everything 
and destroy self-reliance and character. 

An interesting development was projected re- 
cently at the National Better Films Conference. 
The existence of vicious motion pictures was frankly 
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recognized and the conference attacked the problem 
in a constructive spirit. State and Federal censor- 
: ship was opposed for the following reasons: 


It is political in its nature and arises from the 
demand of the organized minority desirous of impos- 
ing their interpretation of motion-picture values in 
the matters of morals and of good and evil on the 
opinion of the vast majority. . 

It presupposes that the American public are will- 
ing to patronize an entertainment which is vicious 
in its tendencies and likely to corrupt their morals. 

It seeks to shift personal responsibility and the 
responsibility of parent toward child to the shoulders 
of politically appointed guardians. 

It has never taken into consideration the fact that 
the motion picture primarily is not an entertainment 
for children, but that at its best it is directed at an 
adult audience. 


The alternative suggestion was put forward that 
motion-picture study clubs should be formed in 
communities to review, criticize, and recommend to 
the public good motion pictures. Improper films 
would be ignored, thus depriving them of the 
advertising and publicity of adverse criticism. It was 
felt that theatre managers would be forced to meet 
the demands and standards of such organizations. 

There is much to be said for this scheme, which at 

first strikes one as a trifle theoretical and highfalu- 
tin’. Unquestionably, certain communities could 
handle the local theatres through such citizen com- 
mittees. Unquestionably, too, the method recom- 
mended has a healthy, self-reliant Americanism 
about it which appeals as a challenge to the instinct 
for self-betterment so strong in our people and 
communities. It will take time and effort to build up 


‘a system of citizens’ committees on a national scale, 


and until such a system or something like it is 
operating with reasonable efficiency it would seem 
unwise to do away with the censorship. 


* *£ * * & & 


ENSORSHIP and citizens’ committees can 
handle the motion-picture problem only in its 
relation to public morals. They cannot make the 
producers improve the artistic quality of their pic- 
tures, except by the slow process of educating the 
public to. a point where it will demand something 
dimly approaching artistic integrity. At present, the 
public makes no such demand. 

Motion pictures are in a different position from 
any other artistic medium. The cost of production is 
so great that it must be met by very wide distribu- 
tion. A picture must appeal to millions of people all _ 
over the country or it is a disastrous failure. Con- 
sequently, producers are forced to consider tRe 
average artistic perceptions and mental maturity of 
the multitudes which make up their potential audi- 
ences. It is fair to say that they have not rated these 
qualities too high. Just as magazines or newspapers 


r 


which are intended for large circulation have to be 
carefully predigested for the feeble capacities of 
their clientele, so the movies. A successful editor of 
such a magazine recently estimated the average 
mental age of his readers at twelve years. His is 
frankly a magazine for morons. One feels a certain 
sympathy for the motion-picture producers facing 
the immense vapidity of their customers, but one 
has the possibly optimistic impression that they 
have estimated the public’s capacity too basely, 
that really the American people can approve some- 


thing a little better than piffle and hokum. If they 


would only treat us as bright boys and girls, 
morons, it is true, but not imbeciles. A few producers 
have tried it with conspicuous success. “Cabiria” 
and “The Birth of a Nation,” one a foreign and the 
other a native product, still stand out as artistic and 
financial successes. The former picture had no hokum 
at all, the latter a good deal, but subsequent 
spectacular productions have been laced and larded 
with sentimental twaddle from first to last. One goes 
on hoping — more or less against hope — that some 
day a lion-hearted producer will arise who will esti- 
mate the public’s mental age at fourteen. Then we 
may at least be heartened by the feeling that we 
are growing up. 


_ The American Complex 


LD Dr. Jung, or Prof. Carl G. Jung, if you 
prefer, the eminent successor to the mantle of 
old Dr. Sigmund Freud, has gone back to Switzer- 
land after a visit to these United States. According 
to newspaper reports, his only public utterance in 
this country was to the effect that Americans were 
in need of emotional uplift and freedom from emo- 
tional suppressions. 

Probably, he could have explained satisfactorily 
what he meant by these cryptic opinions. Certainly, 
it is unfair to quote such barren comment out of its 
context, but the newspapers, after their annoying 
habit, failed to give Dr. Jung more than the head- 
line and omitted the context. Without debating the 
meaning of his words, one is constrained to wonder 
why estimable and eminent savants will persist in 
the imbecility of criticizing a whole people in a short 
sentence. Edmund Burke pointed out in that bogey 


- of secondary education, his ““Speech on Conciliation 
. with America,” some of the practical difficulties in 


indicting a whole nation. It is equally difficult and 
futile to sum up the psyche of a hundred and ten 
million people in a few ill-chosen words. The gener- 
ality is never so glittering, never so obviously tinsel, 
as when it is applied to great masses of very diverse 
people. That acute observer who wrote from the 
steamer docking at Havre that Frenchwomen were 
all red-headed, basing his opinion on the solitary 
Frenchwoman on the wharf, was simply following 
the method of the distinguished visiting lecturers 
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and scientists who condense America into an imagi- 
nary individual who can be adequately described in 
twenty words. 


Two-Dollar Wheat 


ITH cash wheat at Chicago hovering around 

the two-dollar mark, Senator Borah’s plea 
for a special session of Congress in the interest of 
agricultural relief may seem beside the point. Yet 
the suggestion is quite in order. While high wheat 
prices help farm credits and have eased a tense 
financial situation in the Northwest, it must be 
remembered that two-dollar wheat this year is due 
chiefly to poor crops. Kansas and the Southwest 
generally had good luck; but the spring wheat 
country to the North had bad luck. And it so hap- 
pened that Kansas stood less in need of luck than 
did the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 
The Northwest was the country that stood in bitter 
need of the combination of good crops and high 
prices, but causes beyond control arranged other- 
wise. A large number of spring wheat farmers will 
have to be carried through to another harvest, since 
they lack the wheat with which to catch these 
mounting prices. Their future is brighter but their 
present is still blue. 

In the rosy light of two-dollar wheat, however, 
economic vagaries under the label “farm relief ” will 
not get far in Congress. It is now apparent that 
dollar wheat is an absurdity, while other prices 
remain at or near their present levels. If there ever 
was an excuse for the McNary-Haugen bill, that 
time has passed. Need for rural relief can now be 
seen in something like its true proportions, as a 
localized and strictly temporary phenomenon, 
amenable to treatment in which sound finance is the 
dominant element. 


First Catch Your Onion 
lg England, daffodil bulbs are removed in the fall 


and stored in cellars till early spring. This is an 
innocent practice, one would say, yet danger lurks 
ever ready to pounce on the unwary. Hygeia, the 
magazine published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, tells the horrid tale: 

“In one case a double bulb was mistaken for an 
onion and used to flavor a meat and vegetable stew. 
No peculiar taste was noted by the five persons who 
ate the stew, but all became violently ill. They re- 
covered promptly because the amount of narcissus 
poison was small and highly diluted.” 

Several morals may be drawn from this anecdote. 
Above all, we beseech our readers who breed bulbs 
and like to eat stews, if they would avoid what the 
Freudians would describe as the morbidity of zar- 
cissimus, to follow the homely directions of the old 
recipe for making onion soup — “First catch an 


onion and kill it!”” Those among them who cannot 
distinguish a daffodil from an onion should avoid 
stews of every kind. In fact, some of our more ear- 
nest workers are boring from within the prohibition 
party to further an amendment to the Volstead Act 
prohibiting stews altogether. Most of the daffodils 
in England are raised, we believe, in the Scilly Isles. 


Dorothy Went Too Far 


N these advanced days, it is considered almost as 
irreverent to deprecate anything that youth does 
as it used to be — and in China still is — to cavil 
at the goings on of the aged. But one cannot help 
wondering, sometimes, whether the boys and girls 
are not overstepping the limit. For instance, there 
was the young lady in San Francisco who has re- 
cently been mentioned in the public prints. Her name 
was Dorothy and she was sixteen years old. “ Mother 
is dreadfully old-fashioned and strict,” Dorothy 
wrote in her diary on July 10. ““Why won’t she 
even let me go to the movies with the other girls?” 
On August 24 she wrote: “Out on a hot-time party 
with Ben and the gang.” On this occasion her mother, 
in her dreadfully old-fashioned way, spanked her. 
But Dorothy, though her conduct was not always 
what could be called exemplary, must be given 
credit for a certain amount of patience. It was not 
until the middle of January that she got out the 
family pistol and shot her mother dead, after which, 
until the police caught up with her, she went to as 
many parties as she liked. 

A few of the more liberal thinkers will see in this 
act little to condemn. Spanking, they will point out, 
is out-of-date. The tendency is all toward freedom 
and self-expression. When we restrain what seems 
to be waywardness in our offspring we may also 
be repressing and distorting some of their most 
valuable qualities. We all know, or ought to know, 
what dreadful results are brought about by repres- 
sion during the impressionable years. It may be 
argued that it was better for Dorothy to shoot her 
mother than to go around all the rest of her life 


suffering from an inhibited desire to do so. It may- 


also be contended that contemporary parents who 
refuse to allow their sixteen-year-old daughters to 
go to the movies with the other girls should be 
perfectly well aware that they are meddling with a 
dangerous primeval force. They might as well go 
out and lie down on the railway track — or, to be 
up-to-the-minute, the State highway. 

On the whole, however, and at the risk of appear- 
ing dreadfully old-fashioned and strict, one is 
obliged to conclude that Dorothy went too far. 
Parents still have some rights. The younger genera- 
tion is perhaps entitled to make fun of them, for 
they are really ridiculously behind the times, but, 
except under the most unusual circumstances, it 
ought not to shoot them. 
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Open the Front Door! 


HEN France some years ago approached 

W the Vatican on the subject of renewing 

diplomatic relations broken off as a result 
of anticlerical legislation, Rome insisted that the 
approach be open. “France,” said a cleric, “is too 
great a lady to come up the back stairs.” 

At the recent Paris Conference the representatives 
of the Allies were neither so sensitive nor so com- 
plimentary. France and Great Britain permitted us 
to enter the edifice of Reparations by the back door, 
but once our emissaries were inside, Churchill and 
Clémentel were firm though smiling. They refused a 
reservation which would have let us out with money 
and without responsibility for its collection. Later, 
M. Clémentel told the Chamber of Deputies that 
France could have afforded to pay more dearly to 
secure the codperation of the United States in the 
reparations program. 

No wonder the irreconcilables in the Senate are 
banding themselves together in a new battalion of 
death to break the Paris bargain. We dislike both 
the bargain itself and the manner in which it was 
struck as much as they dislike it, but for quite 
other reasons. Trying to get reparations money on 
any basis other than full and open codperation was, 
to our mind, an ugly, low-spirited effort, unworthy 
of this great nation. 

The cure for the present situation is quite the 
reverse of what the Senate irreconcilables propose. 
They would scrap the Paris bargain, whistle Uncle 
Sam out of the back door, rush him into seclusion, 
blindfold him, and fill his ears with the stock chantey 
of 1919 — “America the Beautiful and Europe the 
Damned.” Well, that can’t be done. The old gentle- 
man is wiser than he was, and he has too much at 
stake now in Europe’s well-being. It was inevitable 
that in one way or another the United States should 
enter the reparations equation; the pity is that the 
move should have been deferred so long and that, 
at the last, it should have been so indirect and 
pettifogging. Having gone so far along the line of 
the inevitable, the United States should now pro- 
ceed in an open, dignified way to the official council 
chamber. In view of what has happened, anything 
less than that is less than honor demands. 


N° prescience is needed to see that in the coming 
senatorial war the administration will be at a 
disadvantage. The irreconcilables have at least the 
merit of consistency, whereas the administration, 
after a wrong start in 1921, has been forced by the 
logic of events into a devious and undignified course. 
Presumably, an attempt will be made to fasten such 
blame as exists upon Secretary Hughes, and in view 
of his approaching departure from the Cabinet, he 
may expect that his enemies will try to make him 
the scapegoat. Already, he has been forced into a 


disavowal of moral or legal responsibility that 
hardly dovetails with the expressed understanding 
of Great Britain or France or with his own record 
of fearlessness. 

The fact is that ever since the Dawes Plan was 
signed, amid the plaudits of a world hungry for a 
genuine reparations settlement, there has been no 
chance of getting from the German Government 
payments due American individuals or the Govern- 
ment of the United States except by going to the 
Reparations Commission, for the reason that the 
Dawes Plan earmarked for the Commission all 
moneys leaving Germany for public purposes. E1- 
ther the United States had to go to the recent Paris 
Conference or abandon claims, the collection of 
which is part of administration policy. Our errors, 
such as they are and such as they have been from the 
beginning of the reparations problem, are errors of 
initial policy and not of persons. 


PROM the senatorial struggle must come light, too 
long hidden, by which the American policy toward 
Europe can be clarified. Our hope is that the irrec- 
oncilable bloc is strong enough to drag forward 
everything pertinent to the issue, and yet not strong 
enough to win a decision through clamor and catch 
phrases. If this wish is realized, the country will 
surely come to the only decision compatible alike 
with national honor and the peace of the world. 
That is the decision to share intelligently and re- 
sponsibly in Europe’s regeneration, abandoning the 
grisly jest of “unofficial representation,” and par- 
ticipating, with suitable reservations, in the League 
of Nations. After all, the Reparations Commis- 
sion is a punitive body, and it is to Geneva and 
The Hague that the world looks for constructive 
peace. 

In signing the Paris agreement the United States 
cast adrift the last shreds of the “holier-than-thou” 
illusion, which for a time almost convinced Amer- 
icans that this country could do more for the cause 
of peace by holding aloof from European entangle- 
ments than by contributing to their solution. That 
sickly sweet soothing syrup of which our people 
drank too deep in an effort to drown the pangs of 
conscience Ambassador Kellogg dashed to the 
ground even as he put pen to paper at Paris. The 
United States is now in reparations for better or 
worse, and in case of trouble can escape only by 
running away, like a schoolboy caught trying to 
short change a farmer on a work-and-eat bargain in 
an apple orchard. There is nothing decent left for 
this nation to do but to go forward with a program 
of full codperation with those international agencies 
which are striving to bring international harmony 
to Europe and the world. That has been the duty of 
America for years; it is now more than a duty: it is 
the only avenue of escape from a policy as humil- 


jating and petty as it has proved impractical. 
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Unemployment and Golden Trucks 





Increasing Commercial Credit to Solve the Labor Problem 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


CONOMICS, Unemployment and depreciation in European curren- them. In other words, 
cies during the past eight years have formed two of the 


trade, and com- 


they cannot be sold. To 


merce are so es- world’s most pressing problems. In the present article, put it in another way, we 
sentiallyandsoobviously Mr. Strachey suggests a remedy which is attracting wide are face to face with a 


international in their 
character that no Eng- 
lishman need apologize for addressing an American 
audience on the economic discontents of the hour 
from the British point of view. Economic discontent 
is a plant of universal growth, and wander as we may, 
from China to Peru, we cannot get rid of it. The 
only difference is in varieties of size and color. The 
British varieties, though, no doubt, very different in 
many phenomena from those which affect America, 
have, however, considerable points of resemblance. 
What is wrong with our industrial world? What is 
the cause of mankind’s malaise? Could there be a 
more disheartening situation than that which we are 
at the present moment called upon to face? There is 
a universal lack of the things that men desire — too 
little food, too little clothing, too few houses, too few 
gardens, too little tobacco, too few pleasures, too few 
of all the things which man requires for his material 
life. There is, in a word, a condition of scarcity, and 
so poverty, for the mass of mankind. If this scarcity 
were due to there being not enough man power in 
the world to produce a sufficiency of goods, the evil 
would appear to be without a remedy. We should be 
at the end of our tether. But a lack of man power to 
produce is not the trouble. The difficulty in Britain 
is to get the men who are ready and able to work set 
on work. This means that there is no absolute or 
essential scarcity such as occurs when there has been 
a destruction of the crops by frost or flood or lo- 
custs or enemy action, or as when pestilence has 
made it impossible to find men to till the fields. 
The modern problem, the new social disease of 
unemployment, — in the old days what men wanted 
was bread, not work, — is due to no material failure. 
The workers stand ready. The plant of production 
was never so elaborate or so efficient. The wheels of 
industrial machinery will revolve the moment the 
word is given. But the word is not given. The world 
is starving in the midst of potential plenty. Indeed, 
under modern conditions things are really worse 
than this. We have added to the curse of unemploy- 
ment the tragic paradox of overproduction. Thou- 
sands of tons of the things demanded by mankind, 
things for which the need is abundantly plain, are 
made, or can be made at call; but there is no way of 
getting them into the hands of the people who want 


attention among British and American economists. 





situation such as arises 
when thirsty men on an 
island cannot get fresh water because they have no 
boat with which to cross over to the mainland 
where they would find plenty of streams. 

This anomaly of overproduction began to trouble 
and confuse the European world — there was at first 
only patent underproduction in the New World — 
some eighty years ago. This riddle of the economic 
sphinx under which men are seen clamoring both for 
work and against overproduction, and yet have ap- 
parently no means of getting a market for the prod- 
uce of their labor if it is produced, naturally got on 
men’s nerves. Their indignation at this dread prac- 
tical joke blazed forth in fierce discontent in the 
second French Revolution, that of 1848— the 
first industrial and social revolution in recorded 
history. In his manifesto of 1847 Karl Marx told the 
world that in “overproduction,” or trade cycles of 
unemployment, was to be found the source of the 
world’s new torment, and that the remedy required 
was the abolition of capital and the inauguration of 
a class war. While Marx, the Machiavelli of Social- 
ism, philosophized on these lines in a rhetoric as 
purple as that of a poet, the men on the barricades in 
their agony demanded to “live working or die fight- 


ing.” They were determined to find out and kill the 


thing which they were told had ruined them — 
“capital.” 


b eon had they known it, what they required, 


what was the need of the hour, was more, not - 


less, capital. There followed the establishment of the 
second republic, wild experiments in State Socialism, 
government by eloquence, national workshops, uni- 
versal brotherhood, and pacific armament. Then 
came “the glorious days of June” — more barri- 
cades, the slaughter of some twelve thousand men in 
the fiercest street fighting the world has ever seen, 
the prostration of the masses at the feet of a savior 
of society, and finally the restoration of law and 
order by the strong hand of a mystical and vacillat- 
ing tyrant. And then a strange thing happened. | 
Just at the right moment for the Napoleonic 
dictator a great industrial revival set in. The un- 
employed went to work and overproduction became 
a memory. What caused this happy change? “Firm 
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government,” thought and said the rulers in almost 
all countries. But the world was wrong. The intro- 
duction of more of the media of exchange into indus- 
try was the beneficent factor on this occasion: it was 
the sudden discovery of the gold mines of California 
and not firm government that put an end to the 
“hungry ’forties.” 


HERE is a striking way of realizing this. Take 

down the volumes of the J/lustrated London 
News of 1848-49. As you turn the pages you will see 
pictures of storm and stress throughout the world, 
and especially in France — barricades, burning 
houses, charges of troops, explosions, guns in action, 
gangs of fierce and desperate men being led off to 
prison or execution, orators addressing wild mobs, 
leaders being arrested, and even “Modes de la Revo- 
lution.” Such illustrations of contemporary history 
are maintained for a year and more of despairing 
unrest. Then a change begins to come over the scene. 
Gradually, there appears a new type of picture. Into 


the pages of the [//ustrated creep “California Scenes,” 


“Views of the New Gold Fields,” “Gold Diggers at 
Work,” “Visitors from the Eastern States,” “San 
Francisco,” “Mining Camp on the Sacramento 
River,” and so on. A new magic had come to loosen 
an old cyrse. The world was getting more liquid 
capital, more media of exchange, a wider basis for 
commercial credit, and so an epoch of rising prices 
from which the constriction of liquid capital, that is, 
currency and credit, was to disappear: an epoch in 
which men would be able to speculate in production 
without fear of being caught in the dreadful trap of 
falling prices, and without the languishment, or 
even the disappearance, of the will to buy. 

Then follow in succeeding volumes, those of 1850- 
51-52, pictures representing a vast material expan- 
sion — new railways, new public buildings, new 
factories, new steamships, new inventions. Mercan- 
tile mankind had been filled with hope and with the 
belief that you could set people to work with a vir- 
tual certainty of being able to sell the products of 
their activity without a loss, and even with a strong 
probability that they would sell those products at a 


‘profit. The lesson again and again insisted on by 


history was once more being given. The restriction 
of liquid capital, and so the restriction of credit, 
which always occurs if the population increases at a 
faster rate than the metal which the world has agreed 
to use to measure its values, and to act.as the auto- 
matic clearing-house medium for its barter, had 
occurred in the hungry forties and with the usual 
consequences. Unrest, revolution, misery, and panic 
have always marked epochs in which there was an in- 
sufficiency of the media of exchange. When, however, 
by some happy accident new gold fields have been 
discovered and so brought about an increase in the 
media of exchange obtained, the relief has been auto- 
matic and immediate. 


But how and why is this? You cannot eat gold or 
silver. Why, then, has a scarcity of these metals such 
bad results? The answer is one which, properly 
grasped, gives the key of the economic, and so of the 
social, situation. You cannot eat gold, but it has 
become a necessity — though, no doubt, only a 
temporary necessity — because mankind has agreed 
to make out of it the rolling stock of exchange. Gold 
at present plays a part in the mechanism of trade 
which is analogous to that of trucks in industry. 
Unless you have sufficient trucks with which to get 
your goods away, you might just as well have never 
made them. But, unfortunately, mankind as a 
whole has adopted the belief that no truck can be 
safely used as the rolling stock of exchange and 
finance unless it has a large amount of gold in its 
composition — say one fourth. But when, as at 
present, the new gold taken every year out of the 
earth is much less than the demand for new gold 
caused by a population yearly increasing in numbers 
and also in the capacity to exchange, the position 
soon tends to become tragic. It is impossible to ob- 
tain enough twenty-five per cent gold trucks to get 
the goods away. And so we get what is so strangely 
called overproduction and unemployment. Over- 
production is the opposite number to scarcity; yet 
“nothing doing” is the cry because there is not 
enough rolling stock to unite demand and supply in 
an economic marriage! The blessed union cannot be 
accomplished because there is a failure in the supply 
of gold rings! 

Why should not the world use other forms of 
rolling stock when the need is so imperious? It has 
done so and will continue in the future to do so, but, 
unfortunately, only slowly and timidly. Once it was 
considered necessary to make the rolling stock re- 
quired for barter of nothing but gold. At the present 
time, only about one fourth of gold is required. The 
other three fourths of the material used in building 
a truck is “credit.” 


HAT is credit? The belief that a man prom- 
y ising to pay you in yellow metal, if you should 
insist on it, is so honorable that practically every- 
one will say that his promise to pay gold is as good as 
gold. Credit, that is, can in most transactions do 
three fourths of the work of truck building. Gold, in 
fact, is only brought in to act as chaperon to the 
rather rash and impulsive maid, credit! 

What is the real function of gold? In the first place, 
it is a valuator. It is scarce; it is also universally 
demanded. It is as stable, or, at any rate, is supposed 
to be as stable, as anything in this world. You could, 
of course, count values in pounds of wheat — ‘“‘The 
price of this lovely material, madam, is one hundred 
pounds of wheat a yard” — but the seller might 
have all his calculations upset by a bumper harvest. 
Gold, however, as most men know it, or think of it, 
is not something used up by man who primarily 
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regards it as the particular yellow metal on which 
the world has agreed to record its acts of barter. 
And this barter memorandum was invented before 
writing or banking. Who would think of refusing to 
take off his hat to primitive man for an invention 
so ingenious? 

Now, however, gold is not handed about or sub- 
divided like this. A promise to pay gold has taken 
the place of the gold. Next, these promises to pay gold 
are bartered against each other at a clearing house 
and largely cancel each other, just as when Jones 
says to Robinson at the bridge table: “I see I owe 
you ten dollars, while you owe me one thousand 
cents on yesterday’s games, so we can call it square, 
and no money need pass. 


LL the same, there is not enough purchas- 
ing credit in the world to perform fully the 
functions of rolling stock; that is, to give that suffi- 
ciency of rolling stock which is necessary to prevent 
the curse of unemployment. “Why stand ye here all 
the day idle?” “‘ Because no man hath hired us.”” Push 
‘the question suggested in the parable, one of the most 
poignant in the Gospel, a step further. “Why is it 
that no man hired you to work in his field?” “ Be- 
cause even if we gathered the crop, there would be 
none-to buy.” “But fifty miles hence they are almost 
dying from want of food.” “That may be; but there 
are no carts left in which to carry the corn.” “Well 
then, we will make carts at once and set you to 
work,” is surely the answer. In other words, we 
determine that we will create credits which will serve 
to supplement our rolling stock and to make up 
the deficiency. 

But just as we are about to do so an “economic 
sage” or “experienced politician” rises up and says 
in bloodcurdling tones, ‘“‘ Beware! There was once a 
country called Germany which went mad over the 
manufacture of financial rolling stock. It made 
trucks by the million — far more trucks than could 
be used — and yet it went on and made more. The 
end was national bankruptcy and far-flung ruin.” 

The answer to the expert is surely this! “In all 
human action you must observe proportion. It is 
good to take a few drops of arsenic when required. It 
is madness to take it by the pint. But am I not to 
be allowed to cure my malaria because Smith com- 
mitted suicide with this specific for my disease?” 
We must, no doubt, find and observe a limit to the 
growth of the truck industry; that is, to the expan- 
sion of credit, but the need to observe this rule or 
prudence is no reason for maintaining an artificial 
scarcity and thereby condemning men to idleness 
and destitution. 

The limit to the expansion of credit in order to get 
the goods made and then taken to those who need 
them is unemployment. As soon as those unem- 
ployed persons who are work-able are absorbed into 
industry and at work we must stop making more 





trucks. They will not be required, and therefore to 
make more would be to deflect human endeavor 
from things in demand to things out of demand — 
an obvious abuse of production. 

Here, then, is a perfect safeguard against the 

“overproduction” of rolling stock. 

But is this not making money out of nothing? Is it 
not inflation? No. Inflation is an entirely different 
thing. It is the dilution in quality of the existing 
purchasing medium without any corresponding 
increase in the volume of production, such as takes 
place when there is an addition to commercial 
credits in order to augment the supply of goods. 
No sane person proposes to expand the credit system 
indiscriminately. What is proposed is to provide 
facilities for lending money to those who wish to 
establish or develop industrial undertakings. There 
are several ways of doing this. If the bank rate is 
reduced, credit is automatically extended. But if 
this is not enough, why should not the State guaran- 
tee loans at low rates of interest to responsible 
persons who would undertake to utilize these loans 
in production? 

That there is nothing unnatural or dangerous in 
such action will easily be seen by anyone who thinks 
the matter out. The credit will not have a metallic 
basis, but it will have the prospective security of the 
goods that are to be created. The tickets honored in, 
let us say, beet sugar will be issued in advance; but 
they will not be in the air like tickets printed with- 
out an industrial background. 

The amount of goods in the world is increased by a 
commercial credit created to set people to work. 
Once more, the mere use of the printing press pro- 
vides no increase of material, but.only a dilution of 
money. The unbacked operation means a rise in 
prices. The other means either no change in prices, 
or else a lowering of prices owing to the augmenta- 
tion of supply. 


et would not at the present time be necessary for 
the State to lend or to guarantee loans for devel- 
opment. All it needs do is not to reduce the floating 
debt as rapidly as it is now being reduced. To stop. 
deflating is to accomplish a relative expansion of the’ 
media of exchange. 

It remains to be said that America in effect, 
though not in name, pursued this policy when she 
was faced with a situation such as that in which 
Britain now finds herself. The result was an immedi- 
ate absorption of her unemployed. It is true that at 
the same time America laid down gold in her cellars, 
much as the rich man lays down port; but that had 
nothing to do with her expansion of credit. Her gold 
buying and burying was simply a piece of commer- 


cial magnificence, or, if you will, a caprice de femme 


in the region of finance. American financiers ap- 
parently think gold even in bank vaults “so very 
becoming” that they must indulge their fancy! 
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“Go See Butler”’ 
By Robert Choate 


the political watchword among a chosen few 

has been: GO SEE BUTLER. But finding 
Butler was like finding Garcia, though unlike the 
Cuban leader, Mr. Butler was only revolutionary 
once, and that when he broke into politics. 

Today, as United States Senator and chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, he is the 
stalwart champion of all that is 
regular. He is the dictator of who _ 
shall and who shall not remain 
within the ranks of Republican- 
ism. As spokesman for President 
Coolidge in the Senate, he reads 
out of the party Senators La 
Follette, Brookhart, Ladd, and 
Frazier, forgetful of his own 
action in 1893 when he so 
roundly denounced the tactics 
of the machine. Then reporters 
trembled in their seats at his 
denunciation of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a candidate for 
his first term as United States 
Senator. 

As a young colt in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, he knew 
not the confines of the party 
pastures nor obedience to the 
dictation of the party organiza- 
tion which he was later destined 
to control as no man has ever 
controlled it in Massachusetts. 
Rollicking in the freedom of 
youth and the prospect of a 
career yet to be carved, a humble, handsome youth, 
he snapped his fingers in the faces of those who con- 
trolled the machine and lashed them for their in- 
tolerant attitude in refusing to accept his candidate 
for the position sought by Mr. Lodge. 

The three decades from 1890 to 1920 brought no 
more startling change in political life than that in 
William M. Butler. After working his way through 
Boston University Law School, he went to the 
House of Representatives of the General Court of 
Massachusetts in 1890, rewarded, no doubt, for his 
work in behalf of William W. Crapo of New Bedford, 
who ran for governor in 1889. In 1893, the timid 
young man from New Bedford, dressed in shabby 
cutaway and uncreased trousers, was criticizing the 
heinous tactics of the machine. In 1894, he was 
elected president of the State Senate, a position no 


| NOR a quarter of a century in Massachusetts 


(Keystone) 


man can hold to this day without the support of the . 





“At sixty-four be wears out three or four 
secretaries a day in fulfilling bis duties as 
_ United States Senator and chairman of the the second r ung unless he, too, 


Republican National Committee” 





most conservative business interests and without 
the support of the machine of the same interests 
directed in his behalf. 

No such term of penitence was allotted to Mr. 
Butler in the early nineties as he has prescribed for 
Senators La Follette, Brookhart, Frazier, and Ladd 
in 1924. Within a twelvemonth the defiant New 
Bedford youth was welcomed within the party fold, 

and the political fences of the 

organization were to know him 
until today, when he sits the 

. supreme dictator of the Republi- 
can politics of the State. 

From the time when he exe- 
cuted his first bolt and assumed 
the réle of a revolutionary rebel, 
‘until he became chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, 
Mr. Butler so conducted. hithself 
that the people of Massachusetts 
even now know little about him, 
his past or present. He forsook 
the natural gathering places of 
politicians, and in the quiet of a 
hidden office managed his grow- 
ing cotton business and equally 
expanding political activities. 

Soon the whisper of GO SEE 
BUTLER was breathed among 
those seeking to climb the politi- 
cal ladder. No aspiring youth 
might fit his shoe higher than 


was guided by the magic watch- 
word, GO SEE BUTLER. 

Mr. Butler had been trained in the Winthrop 
Murray Crane school of politics for almost twenty 
more years than had Mr. Coolidge. From Crane he 
learned, as did the President, the arts of silence, 
circumvention, kindness and indirection, and all 
the ways of political management and manipulation. 
So well was the pair trained, such aptitude did the 
two men have for this instruction, that events have 
proved the pupils excelled the master. 

When Mr. Crane died in 1921, Mr. Butler in- 
herited the tangled skeins of his political web ex- 
tending tortuously throughout the State and into 
every corner of the country. He had been a delegate 
to the McKinley convention in 1896 and the Taft 
convention of 1908. Through Crane he had a host 
of national political acquaintances. As Mr. Crane’s 
chief lieutenant for twenty-five years he knew the 
ins and outs of politics. He was not the novice 
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national politicians thought him. His retiring ap- 
pearance was well calculated, a uniform he had 
worn since his entrance into the political academy 
of the Dalton statesman. 

Mr. Butler burst into politics before the entrance 
of the paper manufacturer. Through his friendship 
and association with William W. Crapo, he went 
into the House and was graduated from there into 
the Senate, soon to become known for his insurgency 
against the candidacy of Senator Lodge. Yet by 
1924, the transition of Mr. Butler had been so 
complete that the Saturday before the primary he 
telegraphed Frank W. Stearns, the close personal 
friend of Mr. Coolidge, and publicly recognized 
manager of the campaign of Speaker Frederick H. 
Gillett, calling on all good Republicans to support 
the President’s choice. 


NDEED, the uses and abuses of the machine in 
1893, about which Mr. Butler then complained, 
were as little compared to this blow to the rival 
candidates of Mr. Gillett. The arts of being elected 
by a State Legislature, the use of doubtful practices, 
were as nothing compared to the appeal by a 
Republican national chairman for a double indorse- 
ment of Mr. Coolidge. 

How complete was the change from the Butler of 
1924 to the Butler of 1893, who said: ‘“‘There has 
been such a use and abuse of the machine in this 
campaign that the precedent may be established 
in this State that no man can go to the United 
States Senate in the future except by resorting to 
similar means. In New York State it is supposed to 
be a very objectionable thing for a man to use the 
machine to secure an election to the Senate. Are 
we to say by your action that in Massachusetts for 
a man to get to the United States Senate he must 
follow along for years with the machine, using its 
power to further his own interests?” 

It was from this revolutionary school of thought 
that Mr. Butler was rescued by Mr. Crane, and 
when Crane was reluctantly persuaded to run for 
lieutenant governor in 1897, it was William M. 
Butler who managed his campaign against Samuel 
E. Winslow, now Representative from the fourth 
district. On leaving the State Senate, Mr. Butler 
opened a law office in Boston under the ‘title 
“Butler, Cox, Murchie & Bacon.” Associated with 
him were Louis, Guy, and Channing Cox, who later 
were destined to be a judge, a vice president of the 
John Hancock Insurance Company, and Governor 
of Massachusetts, respectively. 

Lobbying in those days did not carry the signifi- 
cance it has of late. It was a well-recognized practice 
for political lawyers to represent public utility 
corporations and large business interests before 
the legislative committees. As one who had himself 
been president of the Senate, Mr. Butler was espe- 
cially fit to carry on this work as he had gained the 


respect and confidence of those with whom he had 
to deal. His business, small at first, quickly grew 
until it was no longer necessary for him to appear in 
person before the committees in the State House 
and in the corridors outside the legislative chambers. 
He became a lobby king. 

Always quiet, he grew more so during these 
years under the tutelage of the silent Crane. The 
timidity of the young legislator became the assur- 
ance of a man with growing wealth and political 
power. His increased law practice withdrew him 
from open association with those in control of poli- 
tics, and he has ever since been a retiring figure, 
more sought after than seeking, a power behind the 
throne: the supreme manipulator whose work was 
always effective, but whose directing hand was sel- 
dom sensed by the public at large. 

The erection of a cotton mill on land owned by 
his family led him into the cotton business early in 
the 1900’s. The State, which knew Mr. Butler but 
slightly as a political worker up to 1902, was to 
know him even less in that capacity after his becom- 
ing a cotton manufacturer. When Mr. Crane was 
appointed to the United States Senate in 1904 by 
Governor John L. Bates, Mr. Butler became. more 
than ever before his chosen representative in 
Massachusetts. The absence of the Senator in 
Washington brought new burdens to the rising 
manufacturer, whose shoulders have ever been 
broad enough to bear additional responsibilities. 
His experience in earlier life stood him in good stead 
during the past campaign. At sixty-four he now 
wears out three or four secretaries a day in fulfilling 
his duties as United States Senator and chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

About 1914 the political practitioners, Crane, 
Butler, and Coolidge, were incorporated. Mr. Crane 
had known the young lawyer when he was mayor of 
Northampton, and doubtless it was Mr. Crane who 
tendered him the immortal password of GO SEE 


BUTLER. 
AN the time of the Boston police strike, Mr. 


Coolidge had, and has now, implicit confidence . 
in Butler. The senior student of the Crane school 
had always been interested in the triumphs of his 
fellow pupil. When representatives of the Citizens’ 
Committee decided the striking policemen should 
be allowed to form a union of their own unaffiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, they were 
warned they had better GO SEE BUTLER. He 
rejected their proposal, and refused to suggest their 
proposition to the Governor. 

On the death of Senator Crane in 1921, Mr. 
Butler at once rose to the position of leader of the 
Crane adherents, a responsibility to which he and Mr. 
Coolidge naturally fell heir. The old phrase of GO 
SEE BUTLER came to have a clearer meaning, 
and the manufacturer, (Continued on page opp. 140) 
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THE JUNGLE AT OUR DOOR 


A Scientific Exploration Which Revealed Hitherto Unknown 
Beauties in Eastern Panama 


XS 


* 


po a land of jungles and Indians, reptiles 
and fevers, is quite different from that strip of 
the Canal Zone which is visualized in the popular 
mind as the entire nation. Wild, practically unex- 
plored, and entirely unconquered by the white man, 
this tropical country still offers a rich harvest of 
scientific knowledge for the enterprising naturalist. 
Recently, Dr. T. Barbour and Mr. W. S. Brooks, on 
behalf of the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, made a remarkable journey through the 
interior of that sector of Panama which lies on the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus near the Colombian fron- 
tier. After two months of weary toil they brought 
back innumerable mammals, reptiles, and amphib- 
ians, some never before seen or catalogued, besides a 
wealth of information on the flora of the world’s 
richest tropical forest. To obtain and bring out this 


Dr. Barbour and Mr. W. S. Brooks with their guides 


“haul,” the expedition had to travel many miles in 
dugout canoes and on foot and finally suffered great 
hardship through being forced to divide their scant 
food supply with a large number of Indians to prevent 
these from abandoning the expedition. The region is 
fearfully hot and rainy, the forest dark, sodden, and 
muddy, but the vegetation is perhaps the most glori- 
ous that can be imagined. For a month the travelers 
had neither dry clothes nor a dry place to sleep, and 
the biting insects, several species carrying tropical 
diseases, had to be fought constantly. The native, or 
Chocoano, Indians wer¢g mild but rather inhospitable 
forest dwellers who would rather stay at home in 
peace than serve as carriers. Only the attractions 
of the tobacco and other bartering media of the 
scientists held the indispensable services of these 
aborigines to whom the value of money was unknown. 
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The picture on the left conveys some idea of 
the majesty of the mighty trees which crowd 
the jungle. The forest presents a bewildering 
variety of growth, hundreds of species 
crowded into a few acres. Birds of every 
kind and color thrive on the wild fruits and 
berries that ripen at all seasons. Colonies 
of parrots hide in the branches, coming out 


_ only to usher in the dawn and dusk with 


hideous chattering 


Churima, the guide, and his wife. Each of 

them could carry over a hundred pounds, 

and she carried the baby, too. These Indians, 

while small of stature, are wonderful speci- 

mens of physical strength and have great 
powers of endurance 
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Mount Sapo from a clearing made in the forest on a neighboring hill. The mountain, while not high as 
mountains go, has apparently never been climbed. In order to do so, a man would have to cut his path 
through dense undergrowth all the way 


’ 


Supplies coming up the Rio Jesus in dugouts. The ‘‘cayacus,”’ as they are called, are so narrow and 
easily tipped over that a large person traveling in one of them must lie flat in the bottom and keep 
perfectly still to avoid capsizing 
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The cook in his kitchen. For days green bananas were the 

party’s principal food when supplies eaten by hungry Indians 

_and destroyed by water became scarce. Occasionally, this diet 

was relieved by boiled rats, roast monkeys, and from time to 
time, a boa constrictor steak 
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“Poor Dad!’ 






The Descent of Man as Evidenced by the Decline and Fall of the American Father 
By Merle Farmer Murphy 


newspaper verse, credited to the Houston 
Post, which ran thus: 


What is a den? 

A den is when 

The broken chairs, 

The rugs with tears, 

The pictures cracked, 

The table hacked, 

A tickless clock, © 

Desk that won’t lock 

Are gathered in a heap by ma 
And put into a room for pa. 


Ge years ago there appeared a piece of 


This doggerel, after the manner of other persi- 
flage of the same sort, produced a smile or perhaps 
a laugh and then fell at once into the enormous 
discard of used matrimonial jokes. It was only one 
writer's observation on a phase of our American 
life, one person’s conception of the -casual and 
contingent position of the American father. If 
this resurrected newspaper trifle were the only 
thing of its kind ever uttered, if such comments 
were rare or occasional, they would have no sig- 
nificance whatever. They could be attributed, if 
it were worth while to seek their cause at all, to 
an excess of bile in the author or to individual 
idiosyncracy. But as a matter of fact, even a 
superficial acquaintance with contemporary pub- 
lications discloses that contemptuous jests about 
father are the mainstay of our humoristic literature. 
They are made the text for popular songs of which 
“Everybody Works But Father” was a fitting 
progenitor. They fill eight column strips in the 
newspapers. We laugh at them or we are bored by 
them, but they persist. They may be repeated in 
the home by the nominal head of the house as a 
taunting reference to his own subjection, with 
the result of eliciting an acid reply from the other 
end of the table. The children may take sides as 
their interests or sympathies dictate. Discussion 
waxes hot, as family discussions do, and then, after 
a last exchange of pertinent and impertinent re- 
marks, it ends with a condescending “poor father.” 

How many have ever stopped to consider that 
the abundance of such jokes indicates that a funda- 
mental change has taken place in our social system 
which makes America unique and peculiar among 
nations? Father has slipped from his pedestal! 
And not a drum was heard, not a funeral note! 

To an American who had remained at home all 


his life, who had never passed the boundaries of | 





his own country, the idea of this peculiarity would 
doubtless. never occur, and he would die just as 
happy if it did not, but to an American traveling 
for the first time in the older countries of Europe, 
it is an idea that instantly comes and it remains 
constantly with him. Wherever he travels there, 
one of the first. things he notes, as in striking con- 
trast to American custom, is the extreme deference 
accorded the male. It is a man’s world. It is ordered 
for his comfort, it is bended to his pleasure. The 
question of his supremacy in affairs and in the home 
is never raised. His authority is never disputed. 


—— unsophisticated American coming into con- 
tact with this state of things is amazed, then 
critical, then inquisitive. He sees women, working 
in the fields, he observes them sweeping the streets 
and cleaning up railroad yards, and he notes with 
rising anger the loaded cart with the man seated 
upon it driving while the woman plods along 
behind on foot. Nowhere in traveling is a masculine 
hand ever offered to help a woman with her luggage, 
nor in the street cars does a man ever rise to give 
her a seat. This Old World seems topsy-turvy. It 
is quite a different world from the one he has been 
living in and, like a true American, he wants to 
start right in to change it. If it is not like America 
it can’t be right. He glares at the satisfied, incon- 
siderate brutes of men and he feels like taking 
them by the collar and throwing them out. But 
he doesn’t. After due consideration he discreetly 
yields that much to the custom of the country and 
contents himself with muttered growls that “if 
the incident had happened in the United States” 
he. would have proceeded in such and such a highly 
chivalrous manner. The duration of this knightly 
indignation is variable. It depends upon whether 
the American is traveling alone or with his wife. 
It lasts longer if fanned by the applause of an — 
approving spouse, if there is someone at hand 
before whom he can be a hero. But if he is alone, 
the American, after a brief experience, begins to 
find this recognition of the merits of his kind quite 
endurable. And from simply enduring its advan- 
tages he advances to the point where he becomes a 
doubter. He begins to inquire if there is not, after 
all, some very sound basis for the attitude. He 


_ begins to wonder whether he has been getting his 


just due. He is not so terribly certain as he was 
that America is not overlooking something vital in 
neglecting the merits of the husband and father! 
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If he is inclined toward egotism, or if his previous 
opinions have been the result of custom and not 
the issue of convictions, he is likely in the end to 
embrace the European system unreservedly. 

When the American Army went to France and 
came into association with the French people, one 
of the biggest shocks came from the special con- 
sideration shown to men. Speaking generally, 
these men had not been used to it. According to 
their training everything must be done for the 
women. The womenfolk must always be favored. 
Mother was the central, important figure in the 
home, and then came sister. After sister it was some- 
one else’s sister. In the case of someone else’s 
sister, the world was laid at her feet. If you did not 
do it voluntarily she demanded it; and if you failed 
then, you had to give way to someone who would. 
And so, passing from a system where he was a 
subordinate, where his province was to fetch and 
carry, where his sole duty was to praise and adore, 
to another system where he was exalted to a position 
of importance, where his desires were first to be 
considered, where he was the served and not the 
server, was an upsetting of traditional notions that 
turned many a head and caused many a heart- 
ache back home. It required an absolute about- 
face. But being human and being men it was easily 
executed. They liked the flattery of this unaccus- 
tomed eminence, they liked the thoughtful inquiries 
of the French maidens whether they could afford 
this or that, they liked their tactful self-renuncia- 
tions, and they were charmed and astounded by 
the simplicity of their desires. 


HEY soon learned that the attention they got 

was not due solely to their position as saviors 
come to the rescue of a sorely pressed land, for in 
-the French home the father and brothers were 
the ones to whom all the rest deferred. They found, 
too, that while this exaltation of the male members 
of the family might be due to centuries of custom, 
nevertheless, almost invariably there went with it 
a feeling of real respect and admiration. It did not 
appear to be forced by habit, but spontaneous; 
and this in many readily encountered instances 
was calculated to make the judicious marvel. 

If the preéminence of the man and father in 
France is so marked that the French were dum- 
founded when President Wilson brought his wife 
with him to the peace conference, it is no less 
striking in other European countries. The subordi- 
nate position of the German wife is proverbial, and 
the late Kaiser’s saying that her concerns were 
children, cooking, and church has been so often 
quoted as to become a banality. There the father, 
especially if he be a Prussian father, rules as a 
despot. His comfort and -pleasure are the active 
care of the entire household, and his anger is more 
dreaded than any other threat that life holds. His 


superiority being maintained through discipline, 
he naturally commands more of awe than respect 
and affection, but his authority is acknowledged 
and his wants supplied. When one may see-a German 
man stride along majestically with a cane while his 
wife just behind him carries a bag of potatoes on 
her back, all sorts of wild thoughts may rush into 
his mind, but doubt as to who is boss in that 
household will not be one of them. 


HAT is true of Germany holds true, with mod- 

ifications, in all the other continental coun- 
tries. Man’s precedence is granted and the father is 
arbiter in the home. It is true, also, in England where 
the father, if not a despot, at least has autocratic 
powers. Nothing is more certain than that in an 
English house no action is ever taken without 
consultation with the head of it and the giving 
of his approval. Any intimacy on the part of the 
children with this austere individual is reserved 
for their grown-up years, and even then is timid 
and halting. To criticize him or make fun of him 
to his face would be unthinkable. A Russian proverb 
makes the husband say to the wife: “I beat you as 
I do my coat, and I love you as my heart.” 

With such conditions existing only a few days 
distant from us, how comes it that they are so 
different here? Is there some virtue in the waters 
of the Atlantic which purges those who traverse 


them of old manners and old customs? If so, it. 


must be a recent development, for assuredly the 
first settlers on these shores brought all the Old 
World traditions of parental discipline and male 
hegemony with them. If they left any of that severity 
behind, it was not so great as to excite the gratitude 
of their progeny or to attract the notice of historians. 
The first American settlers came from the same 
European countries where the father was and still 
is regarded as the superior member of the house- 
hold. For many years, that same principle was main- 
tained here. More settlers came later, but they also 
came from countries where the same tradition held, 
so their influx could not be responsible for any 
change. But change there has been at some point in 
our history. The importance of the father dimin- 
ished and that of the mother was exalted. Where 
formerly the father was the authoritative head, the 
mother now rules. 

The change was apparently as rapid as it was 
complete. Certainly, it has taken place since the 
Civil War and probably within the last thirty-five 
or forty years. If the main cause of it be the exten- 
sion of suffrage and economic opportunities to 
women, the subject opens up a field for interesting 
speculation. Has man held his foremost place 
hitherto solely because of his denial of equal 
opportunities to women? And if this reversal of 
the status of the man in the American home is due 
to the increasing power and influence of women — 
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a reversal accomplished in the startlingly short 
time of thirty-five years — will man be able even 
to hold his own? Will he not in another period of 
equal length be completely submerged and sub- 
ordinated? And if such a process is at work, how 
long will it take for the nation to become thoroughly 
feminized? Is, after all, the male the stronger sex? 
And if we are becoming feminized, will it be a good 
‘thing or a bad thing? 

Meanwhile, “poor father.” From being erect, 
dominating, and respected he has dropped to the 
level where he can be “poored.” Not only he can 
be, but he is. He is an adjunct of the family, but 
not its director. He functions as a meal ticket with 
no voice in the distribution. His place is secondary 
and ancillary. When not the butt of family ridicule 
he is the object of benevolent and amused toleration. 
In his most favorable position he is ‘“‘a dear old 
thing, anyhow.” The ‘male crudities of manners 
into which he sometimes lapses are made the 
occasion for corrective remarks, and any originality 
in dress provokes noisy derision. 

“Why, father! Where did you get that necktie?” 

“Aren’t you ever going to throw that old hat 
away?” 

“‘Who persuaded you to buy that coat? You 
must think you are a college sophomore.” 

“TI wonder why it is that you can never dress 
like other men.” 


RIVIALITIES of family conversation, to be 

sure. Even so, they indicate an attitude which 
exists in no other country outside of America. If the 
condition did not exist the newspaper jokes and 
cartoons would not be made, because they would 
not have an understanding and appreciative audi- 
ence. For the same reason, such jokes are not 
prevalent abroad. 

During the Christmas season of 1923 in New 
York, I observed a phenomenon which excited 
my curiosity and at first perplexed me. Christmas 
came on Tuesday, thus leaving a gap of one day 
between two holidays, Sunday and Christmas. 
During all of the week preceding this Sunday the 
streets and the stores in the shopping district were 
jammed with people, most of them carrying bundles. 
Within the shops there was the greatest activity in all 
departments. No counter was without its throng 
of buyers. Women with lists in their hands were 
hurrying about making last purchases, so that 
everything would be cleaned up by Sunday. Here 
and there a man, doubtful and hesitating, was 
asking the opinion of the young woman behind 
the counter as to which of several things would be 
most likely to please “her.” These conditions con- 
tinued up to and throughout Saturday. On Monday 
there was the greatest contrast. The sidewalks were 
not congested. There were hardly as many persons 


as usual on them. Inside the shops it was like early . 


morning, immediately after the doors are opened, 
and most of the departments were idle. But there 
was one exception — that where men’s furnishings 
were purveyed was crowded. Women were pushing 
about the necktie counter or pulling at stacks of 
silk and woolen socks, feeling of mufflers and 
hovering over gloves and pajamas. It was marked, 
this great activity in one section while the others 
were almost deserted. It was so noticeable as to 
impel one to seek for the answer. At first no plausible 
explanation suggested itself. Then suddenly a 
picture came into the mind. One. could see all the 
last purchases gathered together in the home late 
Saturday night or Sunday. The tissue paper and 
the gold cord and the Santa Claus seals and the 
decorated name cards are all laid out and the 
process of wrapping each gift into a dainty package 
is begun. One after another is incased in bright 
colored paper, tied, adorned with seals, given a 
final, smoothing pat and laid aside. At last the pile 
is finished and the weary workers sigh with relief. 
They stand contemplating with satisfaction the 
completion of preparations for one more Christmas 
and mentally check up the list of gifts. Then there 
is a nervous start followed by an exclamation, or 
a series of exclamations. “What have we got for 
father?” “We have actually forgotten father!” 
“Well, thank Heaven, there is still time — we can 
get something Monday.” 

What is to be done about it? What will, in the 
end, ‘become of father? Will his overemphasized 
importance in the European scheme be modified 
so as to approach his status in America? And at the 
same time will the American father regain some of 
his past importance so that a mean between the 
two extremes will be found? Or will the American 
home rush on to complete feminization and the 
European one follow slowly after? These are prob- 
lems which offer a basis for interesting conjecture. 


O one is so foolish as to suppose that America 

will ever recede to the European standard, so 

the alternatives are a happy mean or femiriization. 

Already, there have been some bold enough to say 

it will be the latter. If their judgment should be 

correct, there is a certain misogynist philosopher, 

who dwells in Atchison, who has given his idea of 
what such a world would be like: 

“Mort Ashley’s children have a new pup, and 
Mort says: ‘He’s ho account. See how he hangs 
around the women! As long as he lives all the other 
dogs will whip him. A real dog hangs around boys 
and men as soon as he gets his eyes open. Cats like 
women best, but a real dog can’t abide a woman.’ 
The children said’ when they got their pup: ‘Keep 
the cat off him for a month and he will be able to 
take care of himself.’ But Mort said: ‘No; the cat 
will whip him all his life. He’s a woman’s dog. He 


shows it in every move.’” 
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The Muffled Goose Step 


Germany’s Schutzpolizei and the Cologne Bridgehead 
By R. O. Fulton Husband 


HE recent address of the German Cabinet 
minister, Dr. Stresemann, to the foreign 
correspondents, in which he both accused 
the Allied governments of bad faith in refusing to 
evacuate the Cologne bridgehead on January Io, 
and at the same time rejected the Allied demands 
with regard to the Schutzpolizei, or Protective 
Police, was of far deeper significance than appears 
on the surface. 
At the time of the Armistice, the German police 
organization was similar to that of other countries. 
It consisted of what was then 


to restore order at all costs, they became a definite 
organization. Modeled on the lines of the Freikorps, 
they were used rather as a reserve to the military 
forces, between whose staffs and the “Sipo,” as the 
Sicherbeitspolizei had come to be known, a very 
close /iaison existed; and in many instances they 
proved themselves more dependable than the 
Reichswebr which had not as yet entirely recovered 
from the influence of the Soldiers’ Workmen’s 
Councils set up at the time of the Armistice. 
In January, 1920, the writer was sent to Danzig 
a few weeks prior to its evacua- 





known as the Blue Police which 


tion by the German authorities. 





functioned in the municipalities, 
and the gendarmery in the 
country districts. But during 
the months which followed the 
Armistice, the existing police 
failed lamentably. This was due 
to a variety of causes, of which 
lack of support by local author- 
ity was a flagrant one. The 
better elements of the citizenry, 
therefore, supplemented the 
efforts of the loyal troops in 
suppressing the rebellion by the 
formation of a Citizen Guard 
which coéperated with the troops, 
and then took over the duties of 
policing disturbed areas until 
a return to normal conditions 
was assured. 

By the end of Ig1g it was 
clear that all danger from the 
Communist element had for the 
moment passed away. The un- 
reliable elements of the old army 


When the Conference of Am- 
bassadors sent a memorandum 
to the German Government on 
December 31 stating their de- 
cision that the Allied forces 
would not evacuate the Cologne 
bridgehead on January 10 as 
provided for in the Versailles 
Treaty because the Germans 
had been arming, contrary to the 
terms of the Treaty, opinion was 
somewhat divided upon the wis- 
dom of the move. Captain Ful- 
ton Husband, in the present 
article, throws some light on 
conditions in Germany. His ob- 
servations are interesting since 
they were made in 1920-21 and 
show that the Allies at that time 
were not ignorant of Germany’s 
movements in training a large 
force of men under the guise of 
protective police. 











The Danzig municipality, like 
those of other large cities, had 
formed a safety police force 
which was lodged in the old 
barracks of the Death’s Head 
Hussars at Langfuhr and con- 
sisted of an infantry battalion, a 
squadron of cavalry, a battery 
of artillery, a trench mortar and 
armored car section, a. supply 
column, aviation and signaling 
sections. All these units were 
fully equipped, and if the writer 
does not err, the force disposed 
of over fifty machine guns. The 
corps was commanded by a 
Major Jahns, who had a fine 
record of service in the old 
imperial army, and the majority 
of his officers were drawn from 
the same source. The police 
duties in Danzig were still con- 
tinued by the Blue Police, - be- 
tween whom and the Sipo a 


had been disbanded, and the military control was 
exercised by certain formations of the former field 
force, which, following Hindenburg’s recommenda- 
tion, had placed their services at the disposal of the 
new de facto government, and various Freikorps, 
recruited from the loyal elements of disbanded 
units as well as from the youth who had been too 
young to serve in the field, now eagerly seized the 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on those 
elements which they considered responsible for 
Germany’s downfall. 

The Citizen Guard had followed the same devel- 
opment. Under Noske, the Imperial Minister of the 
Interior, who, though a Socialist, was determined 


strong feeling of jealousy existed; it was obvious 
that Major Jahn’s command would give a good 
account of itself whether in putting down Com- 
munist insurrections within the free state or resist- 
ing Polish encroachments from without. When at 
the instruction of General Haking, who commanded 
the Allied troops in Danzig, the equipment of the 
Danzig Sipo was reduced to the scale laid down 
by the Military Interallied Commission of Control 
for all Sipo units in Germany, and the surplus arms 
handed over to the Poles, the consternation of the 
good major was amusing to witness. 

But while the Free City of Danzig had perhaps 
a claim to special consideration, the situation in 
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Germany was otherwise. The Commission of Control 
which began to function in 1920 found every- 
where in Germany conditions similar to those out- 
lined in Danzig. Moreover, the German authorities 
offered a more effective and tenacious resistance to 
the members of the Commission in their efforts to 
get to the bottom of this new organization than 
at any other point. The organization coincided 
very closely with that of the new Reichswebr 
brigades in the army of 250,000. The higher com- 
mand, and in fact the whole officers’ corps — at 
any rate in Prussia — was, with very few exceptions, 
composed of former officers. The government, when 
its attention was drawn to this fact, replied very 
naturally that it had to find employment for the 
ex-officers of the old army; but these ex-officers 
whom the republican government had placed in 
positions of trust and responsibility did not hesitate 
to conceal their contempt and aversion for the 
republic and the new men who had come into power. 


T was obvious to the Allies that the new body 
constituted a serious infraction of the military 
conditions of the Versailles Treaty, and the German 
Government was called upon to reduce its size and 
divest it of its military character. At the same time, 
the Conference of Boulogne in the summer of 1920 
definitely fixed the number of German police 
effectives at the number existing in 1913. 

The German Government replied to this move 
by merging the Blue Police with the Sipo or, as 
it came to be called, the Schutzpolizei.or “Schupo.” 
The /iaison with the army was discontinued, and 
the staffs of formations disbanded. Instead, Schupo 
officers were included in the Cabinet of each 
Regierung and provincial governor. But the amal- 
gamation of the two forces had no appreciable effect 
on the composition of the officers’ corps. The 
Schupo had swallowed up the Blue Police, and stood 
there a well-disciplined military force ready to do 
battle with any disturbers from the Left. Whether 
it would be as aggressive against the Right re- 
mained to be seen. 

The Allied commissions then endeavored to get 
the German Government to agree to a policy of 
decentralization. This issue appears even today to 
be evaded, and formed the subject of one of Dr. 
Stresemann’s most vehement remarks in his recent 
diatribes against the Allies. 

In 1921, the writer was stationed in Diisseldorf 
as a member of the M. I. A. C. C. His official duties 
brought him in contact with all police organizations 
in the northern. area of the neutral zone. It must be 
remembered that according to the Treaty of Peace 
the Germans are forbidden to maintain troops in the 
neutral zone. The northern section in particular is 
highly industrialized and includes the large and 
populous centers of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Ruhrort, 
Muhlheim (Ruhr), Hamborn, Essen, Oberhausen, 


Gelsenkirchen, Remscheid, Baun, Elberfeld, and 
Hagen. In all these centers the Allied officers found 
Schupo units, varying in strength according to the 
size and nature of the locality, living either in 
barracks or in cantonments outside the town, with a 
very small percentage of married men on their 
books, with few of any length of service — thus 
indicating that in the two years of its existence, the 
Schupo had passed a large number of men to the 
reserve. They were divided into battalions (4d¢eil- 
ungen), companies (Hundertschaften), and platoons 
(Zige), complete with transport and _ signaling 
detachments, and very often there was a mounted 
unit. The men were under military discipline, and 
in Ig2I, at any rate, it was very hard to find officers 
who had been through the ranks of the old police. 
Guardsmen, cavalry officers, and officers from other 
crack regiments formed the officers’ corps of the 
new German police, their entire knowledge of police 
duties in many cases derived solely from a three 
months’ course at Potsdam. Only the arms were 
lacking to make them into serviceable troops, and 
the two Disseldorf battalions, which in the summer 
of 1921 were armed with artillery and trench mor- 
tars lent by the Reichswebr and sent against the 
Communists of central Germany, showed that they 
knew how to use them. If, on the one hand, it was 
necessary, as the Germans claimed, to maintain 
large police units and formations in the neutral zone 
in order to overawe the more turbulent elements of 
the population, the Allied officers, on the other hand, 
were confronted with the realization that in the 
event of an outbreak of hostilities these units were 
capable of expansion into formations many times 
their size, and would prove efficient troupes de 
couverture until the main army was ready to take 


the field. 


HATEVER our views as to the conduct of the 

Allies toward Germany, it is impossible to 
acquit the German Government of bad faith in the 
matter of the Schutzpolizei. In saying that the 
present organization is necessary to keep down 
Communism, Stresemann deliberately begs the 
question. The danger of internal trouble was fore- 
seen by the Allies at the Peace Conference in 1919, 
and Germany was accordingly granted an army of 
100,000 men, powerful enough and disposing of 
sufficient material to cope with any internal rising, 
but incapable of pursuing an offensive war; and 
when the Treaty was drawn up it was intended that 
Germany should be confirmed in her new boundaries 
and guaranteed by the League of Nations against 
aggression. If Germany aims at keeping her army 
solely for war against external enemies that is her 
affair. But it does not give her the right to claim 
privileges which no other nation except Soviet 
Russia claims, and create a new military body 
disguised as police. | 
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Dr. Stresemann and his associates must, there- 


fore, be convicted of a deliberate breach of faith in | 


their evasion of the conditions of the Treaty regard- 
ing the police. German party politics are notorious 
for the intrigue and bad faith they exhibit; and the 
People’s party, of which the late Hugo Stinnes was 
the real source of inspiration, and into whose shoes 
Dr. Stresemann has now stepped, is unquestionably 
the most dishonest. Composed mainly of the indus- 
trial and financial elements, it is small, but exer- 
cises a very potent influence. Moreover, its relations 
with foreign, especially American, banking circles 
are very close. No party in Germany fought more 
strenuously against reparations nor opposed better- 
ment of conditions among the workers more con- 
sistently. It sank its money in new equipment 
rather than maintain the factories during times of 
acute distress and helped in the sabotage of the 
German rank. It embraces among its adherents 
the same tortuous and unscrupulous talents which 
inspired the old imperial diplomacy and so led 
directly to the war. Monarchist at heart, Strese- 
mann and his confréres sit on the fence and take 
tithe of both sides, confusing diplomacy with 
bluster, and arrogance with good manners. They, 
like Ludendorff and his cohorts, have learned noth- 
ing and forgotten nothing. If the Germans feel 
honestly that the delay in evacuating Cologne is an 
act of injustice, they could have found no worse 
advocate than Stresemann. 


T could be wished that the Allies in their decision 
had not refrained until the very last minute. It 

is hard to believe that, had the Ruhr already been 
evacuated, or in the first place never occupied, the 
Allies would have taken the stand they have. As the 
writer has endeavored to show, the question of the 
Schutzpolizei has been before the Allies ever, since 
1920, and the warning should have been sounded 
then. Or they could, with some show of justice, 


as Poincaré always desired, point to Germany’s. 


evasion in the matter of reparations, and date the 
occupation from the time of putting the Dawes 
Plan into effect. The occupation of the bridgehead 
has no influence economically one way or the other, 
whatever Dr. Stresemann may say to the contrary. 

Dr. Stresemann is, however, correct in saying 
that the discovery of hidden arms in one or two 
localities has no material bearing on the Treaty. 
Germany does not possess the equipment for 
making artillery, tanks, and other apparatus of 
modern war beyond the limits allowed by the Peace 
of Versailles, nor so long as present conditions 
exist will she have them. In the next war in which 
Germany takes part she will receive all her equip- 
ment from her allies. Her present aim is solely to 
build up a reservoir of trained men. 

The Stresemann party is as false in its loyalty to 
the other parties forming the coalition as it is false 


in its pretentions of sincerity toward the Allies; 
but, unfortunately, German politics are such that 
it has to be reckoned as a very material factor. 
The majority of the German people ardently 
desire peace. They have had enough of militarism, 
and, provided the present constitution can guaran- 
tee them against internal disorders and external 
aggression, have no desire to see the Kaiser return. 


i.e real power is with the Monarchists. 
They control the armed forces of the republic 
— the Reichswebr and the Schutzpolizei. The same 
is true both of the judiciary — for which we have 
only to look to the recent decision at Halle in 
President Ebert’s libel case — and the Civil Service, 
and it must remain so until the Republican ele- 
ments form the majority. The reactionary parties, 
therefore, are in a very strong position to educate 
public opinion; and their chief opponents, the 
Centrists, Democrats, and Majority Socialists, have 
to exercise extreme caution, especially in their 
foreign policy, lest by adopting a too conciliatory 
attitude they be branded as unpatriotic. It was 
fear of this danger quite as much as the dragooning 
methods of the French and Belgians which united 
the whole nation against the occupation of the Ruhr. 

It is to the world’s interest that the Allies and, 
for that matter, America leave nothing undone to 
strengthen the position of the German Republicans. 
Once they obtain a real control we may expect a 
solution of all outstanding questions in every way 
satisfactory to the Allies. A step in the right direc- 
tion would be to meet their wishes at least halfway 
in regard to the Ruhr and the Cologne bridgehead. 
Other graceful acts which would in no way in- 
fringe on any rights ceded in the Treaty, as, for 
instance, the regulation of the Saar question, 
would also do much toward convincing our 
late enemies of our sincerity and disinterestedness. 
If we can only do that, the problem of the Schuiz- 
polizei will resolve itself. It menaces the Republicans 
quite as much as it does the Allies: the chief military 
weapon of the Fascist parties, it exercises a close 


political espionage over all liberal elements. It was. 


called into being by the accident of abnormal 
conditions, it has continued to flourish because of 
the continuance of those conditions; it will lose its 
present character and become what both the Allies 
and the majority of Germans would have it become, 
a domestic police force, when the questions at issue 


between Germany and the Allies have been settled, 


thereby depriving the Fascists of the right of in- 
dulging longer in their favorite sport, and the Ger- 
man people, secure in the knowledge that so long as 
it complies with the conditions of the Dawes report, 
it need fear no aggression, and can always be certain 
of justice, feels itself free to put its house in order, 
and march forward to a better era with the principles 
of 1848 inscribed on its banners. 
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Readers and Writers 


ing upon J. Lewis May’s study of 
~ Anatole France, I had occasion to 
point out that, in view of the importance 
of the author, the number of books about 
him was not very numerous. In English, 
we had Prof. Lewis Piaget Shanks’ 
excellent volume and a little book by 
W. L. George, both of which covered the 
ground of Mr. May. In French, the only 
substantial works were the pedantic 
study of Prof. G. Michaut, and an ap- 
preciative apologia by G. Gonzague 
Truc. Within a month or so after Anatole 
France’s death, the splendid isolation 
of these gentlemen was destroyed, for 
there have been more books about 
Anatole France already since his death 
than were written about him when alive. 
The promptness with which they followed 
that event would indicate that they were 
being held back until France was beyond 
good and evil. Up to date have appeared 
“Anatole France en Pantoufles,” by 
J. J. Brousson, “Anatole France a la 
Béchellerie,” by Marcel Le Goff, “Ana- 
tole France et la Femme,” by M. Lahy- 
Hollebecque, an anti-France manifesto 
entitled “Un Cadavre,” by the younger 
Illiterates, a special issue of the Com- 
munist weekly, Clarté, proving that 
Anatole France was no good because he 
was not a Bolshevik, and a symposium 
to the glory of France by Le Capitole, 
another weekly devoted to literature. 
Further additions are “Les Sources 
d’Anatole France,” by Jules Mauiris, 
and “Franciana,” by a M. Dirick. 

So far, I have heard of only one of 
these being translated into English, 
“Anatole France in Carpet Slippers,” 
by J. J. Brousson, which is by far the 
best and most amusing of the lot, being 
the work of a writer who was France’s 
secretary for years and had unrivaled 
opportunities of watching him at close 
quarters. This book, like its subject, is 
full of Gallic salt, and when the projected 
English version appears it will, I feel 
sure, contain many concessions to our 
well-known pruderies, to the serious 
detriment of the work as a lifelike por- 
trait of Master Anatole. It is such a 
unique revelation of the daily life of a 
great man of letters, so veracious in its 
account of his labors, his wit, his mali- 
ciousness, his weaknesses, and his carnal- 
ities, that it seems absurd to take it out 
of its original French unless it can be 
offered to-adult readers in an intelligent, 
unexpurgated manner. 

The general philosophy which emerges 
from the writings of Anatole France 
is fully confirmed by the observation of 
his own life, as reflected in the reports 


Gis: months ago, when comment- 


By Ernest Boyd 


of his secretary. He was a skeptic and a 
hedonist, for whom the charm of life was 
summed up by art, literature, and women. 
He could not conceive of a universe from 
which any one of these three elements was 
lacking. At the age of seventy he declared 
that he understood the vanity of all 
human studies. “What useless reading, 
what tiresome knowledge one acquires 
for a life that is so short and is spent 
amongst ignoramuses! . . . People praise 
my erudition. I now desire only to be 
learned in matters of love. Love is now 
my unique and special study.” He 
further insinuated that he had important 
contributions to make to the lore of that 
never-ending subject, but “literature is 
governed by melancholy prudishness, a 
prudery more stupid, more cruel, more 
criminal than the Holy Inquisition” — 
a complaint surprising to those ingenuous 
citizens of these States who imagine that 
in French “the sky is the limit.” 

The only weakness of the flesh which 
does not figure prominently in this 
account of Anatole France’s life is the 
rum demon. But there is one amusing 
story in which it plays a part. France, 
as many incidents show, wrote with 
great difficulty, most reluctantly, and 
very slowly. But he once did an article 
for Le Temps at a sitting. At table he 
had drunk a bottle of wine, as the weather 
was warm, but on closer inspection the 
empty bottle turned out to have been 
brandy. ‘‘The most difficult thing was to 
climb the stairs. Once I had paper in 
front of me, my pen started off. Where 
to? I did not know until the following 
day.” He was called by his editor and 
was prepared for the worst, but the latter 
held out his hands and congratulated him. 

“Why, you are a man of real tempera- 
ment! You ought to go into politics. I am 
delighted to have you on our staff, my 
dear fellow. I have given instructions to 
the cashier. Your salary is raised.” 


N “Anatole France a Ja Béchellerie” 
Marcel Le Goff gives a somewhat 
similar picture of France’s life during the 
ten years from 1914 to 1924. He was never 
so intimate with him as Brousson, but 
almost daily visits to his house near 
Tours, where he spent the years of the 
war, enabled M. Le Goff to see many 
sides of his character. He was on military 
service, but this did not prevent him 
from realizing very early in the proceed- 
ings that Anatole France’s attitude of 
conventional patriotic fervor was simply 
a mask with which he protected himself 
from spies and busybodies who were on 
the lookout to catch him in heresies of 
the kind deducible from all his comments 


on war and soldiers. France himself was 
terrified by the assassination of his friend 
Jaurés, and threatening letters reached 
him constantly warning him that his fate 
would be the same. But he could not 
refrain from breaking out with such 
jokes as “General Joffre heard about 
the victory of the Marne from the pages 
of Le Petit Parisien.” Yet his sympathy 
for Romain Rolland in Switzerland was 
nil. “Romain Rolland can do nothing 
but preach. He has the soul of a Protes- 
tant pastor in a small{German town, 
dividing his life between his Bible and his 
piano, with an ugly, faithful wife.” He 
professed to be thoroughly ashamed of 
his own contribution to the literature of 
the war, “Sur la Voie Glorieuse,” which 
certainly adds nothing to his fame. He 
admired “Le Feu,” however, and con- 
fessed that he could never read “Jean 
Christophe.” In the light of this admission, 
I now understand why once, when book 
hunting in Paris, I acquired a presenta- 
tion copy of Romain Rolland’s first book 
with an inscription to Anatole France! 
It seems to have been an imperfect 
sympathy from the very beginning. 


[| peer LE GOFF has preserved 
a number of apothegms which are 
characteristic of the venerable hedonist, 
one of them being that “the body of a 
beautiful woman is beauty in its concrete 
form,” whereupon he adds certain specifi- 
cations which I will prudently omit, 
acceptable and natural though they will 
be to most feminine readers of the original 
text. I prefer to note the resentment of 
Mme. Lahy-Hollebecque, whose “ Anatole 
France et la Femme” is a careful analysis 
of all that France has said about her sex 
in his works. The feminist author of this 
work accuses him of having lent the 


authority of his name and fame to all 


the traditional male legends concerning 
the Eternal Feminine, stealing from “the 
books of ancient Egypt, the Laws of 
Brahmah, the Greek Anthology, the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ the fadliaux of the 
Middle Ages, and the libertine story- 
tellers of the Eighteenth Century, who 
pronounced woman anathema before 
him.” This breath of feminist cant from 
the early days of that righteous move- 
ment seems as strange today as most of 
the theories of militant suffragette litera- 
ture. The reason is simple: the facts are 
untrue. Neither Anatole France nor any 
of his predecessors mentioned denounced 
woman in such terms. They accepted 
them on precisely such terms as no femi- 
nist propaganda has succeeded in chang- 
ing because they are the fundamental 
terms of nature itself. 
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The March of the States 


Reviewed by Arthur B. Darling 


THE AMERICAN STATES DURING 
AND AFTER THE REVOLU- 
TION, 1775-1789. By Allan Nevins. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


HIS volume is a notable contribu- 
tion to American historical litera- 
ture. The author set for himself the 
task of surveying the history of the States 
from the moment when revolutionary 
congresses began to defy the King’s au- 
thority to the time when the sovereign 
States accepted the Constitution as their 
common instrument of Federal govern- 
ment. It was not an easy task. Thirteen 
distinct themes must be developed and so 
executed that they would impress their 
individual character and yet contribute to 
the harmony of the whole composition. 

The complexity of the material forbade 
a simple narrative whose meaning could 
be caught at a glance. Mr. Nevins, fur- 
ther, displayed a great liking for inter- 
esting detail. The pages of his book in 
consequence have to be read slowly. The 
mind of the reader is relieved of its 
burden, however, by the author’s preci- 
sion and sureness of emphasis. 

The major theme of the book is that 
the American States emerged from their 
colonial period with much less confusion 
than has usually been supposed, and that 
they moved in fair order directly toward 
their goals: statehood, popular govern- 
ment, and social reform. Through fourteen 
chapters covering six hundred and sev- 
enty-eight pages this theme is elaborated. 
A host of footnotes — displaying a wide 
range and thoroughness of research among 
special studies, biographies, printed 
works, collections of manuscripts, and 
State papers — marches along beneath the 
text to the end, supported by a very full 
bibliography. 

In his first chapter, the author sketches 
the four types of colonial governments and 
indicates the forces which set the people in 
opposition to the crown. He reveals the 
inequalities of representation in colonial 
assemblies, the “fierce democracy” of 
New England, and the contest between 
“tidewater” and “uplands” from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia. That struggle had 
perhaps greater effect than the war for 
independence upon the future of America. 
Mr. Nevins takes special note that gov- 
ernment by parties made an early appear- 
ance. Our colonial forefathers mastered 
the arts of wirepulling, logrolling, and 
political bossing long before modern 
politicians made such methods notorious. 

The second and third chapters are given 
to the story of the transformation from 
colonies into states. Here the reader finds 
the author at his best. From momentous 


happenings between 1774 and 1777, popu- 
lar governments emerged to usurp the 
King’s authority from New Hampshire to 
Georgia. Although the radical leaders pro- 
ceeded in each State by ways peculiar to 
its past history, they employed means 
strikingly similar to attain their common 
object: independent government. Colo- 
nial assemblies were first paralleled, then 
superseded, by revolutionary congresses 
which assumed control of affairs in open 
resistance to the King’s governors. These 
extra-legal bodies sent representatives to 
the Continental Congress, took steps to 
relieve Boston in its suffering under the 
punitive measures of Parliament, and es- 
tablished local committees to strike at the 


mother country with the old weapon of. 


commercial boycott. Such local commit- 
tees, “numbering rough and irresponsible 
men as well as patriots of the highest type, 
could not always be restrained within neat 
paths of decorum.” They used violence 
upon their fellows who did not bend to 
their will. Distinct from these local com- 
mittees were the committees of public 
safety, small groups of prominent radicals 
in each colony which became administra- 
tive arms for the provincial congresses. 

Before the rising power of these revolu- 
tionary bodies the royal governors fled. 
Tories drew back in dismay to await the 
coming of the King’s troops. But, al- 
though the revolutionists overturned the 
old colonial order and established inde- 
pendent governments, they did not aban- 
don all conservative practices. 


ROPERTY qualifications for voting 
and unequal representation of newer 
settlements inland remained throughout 
the American States as barriers to the 
complete political expression of the peo- 
ple. But they were already beginning to 
totter. Many democratic elements had 
crept into the revolutionary congresses to 
demand that, with the departure of royal 
authority, the revolution should go on to 
break the domination of the conservative 
propertied classes. In short, “special 
privilege” as well as “British privilege” 
should be extirpated. Mr. Nevins con- 
cludes that in 1775-1776 Americans 
thought of their independence in terms of 
their own particular State, not in terms of 
a nation, and that the more radical fought 
not only for independence from England, 
but for release from aristocratic control. 
The author then goes on to explain the 
influences and conditions bearing upon 
the construction of State constitutions 
and to describe the experiences which 
brought agitation for revision and reform. 
With varying success, the aristocrats 
withstood the men of democratic leanings 


who wished to write measures into the 
original drafts that would extend repre- 
sentation, widen the franchise, and wrest 
control from those of property and so- 
cial position. Democratic ideas steadily 
seeped into the State constitutions. 

The next four chapters trace the course 
of political developments in the States of 
New England and the middle and south- 
ern regions, up to the ratification of the 
Federal Constitution. The reader is en- 
tertained by the contests in Massachu- 
setts among the self-conscious politicians, 
—Samue! Adams, John Hancock, and 
James Bowdoin, — by the stormy career 
of radical leaders in Rhode Island, and by 
Trumbull’s continued ascendency in Con- 
necticut. Through the intricate political 
mazes of New York and Pennsylvania, the 
author leads the way with great skill, 
sharply outlining the activities of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Benjamin Franklin. 


ARYLAND’S political quarrels, the 
contest in Virginia between Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson whose pro- 
gressive ideas outran Henry’s radical 
leadership, the factions and political move- 
ments in the Carolinas are all surveyed 
rapidly but with sustained judgment. 

Separate accounts of changes that ap- 
peared among social institutions are 
placed in the tenth chapter. The progress 
of religious freedom is first related; then, 
the overthrow of the laws of primogeni- 
ture, entail, and manorial interest, aristo- 
cratic institutions which were entrenched 
in the Southern States. The decline of 
slavery in the North is next discussed, and 
then the reform of penal codes and condi- 
tions of imprisonment. The author closes 
this division of his book with a discussion 
of changes in education. 

He then proceeds to the financial prob- 
lems of the States, to their quarrels with 
each other, to foreign aggressions which 
urged them toward union, and to their 
relations with the central agencies: the 
Continental Congress and its successor, 
the Congress of the Confederation. With 
the approach of constitutional union, the 
author brings his narrative to a close. 

The final chapter briefly relates the be- 
ginnings of expansion westward. While the 
inhabitants of the seaboard were estab- 
lishing their State institutions and laying 
the foundations of the Union, their more 
restless neighbors were pushing the fron- 
tier into the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The American people then turned to 
face their destiny in the West. 

The author announces at the close of his 
preface that he will continue his researches 
into the history of the American States 
from 1789 to 1815. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Short Story’s Mutations. By Frances 
Newman. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$2.50. 

N interesting, arresting book on that 
much discussed medium, the short 

story. Miss Newman has originality of 
ideas and an appalling mass of reading on 
which to base and illustrate her theories. 
At times the full rush and volume of her 
references overflows the banks and floods 
the surrounding pages; she is often in- 
coherent, but never quite pedantic. For 
one gifted with a nice and delicate critical 
discrimination, she is surprisingly given to 
large utterances, laid down ex cathédra. 
Thus, Henry James “had genius for 
writing fictions which has never been 
equalled.” Elsewhere, she implies that 
Professor Freud was a greater man than 
Newton or Einstein or Kant, or perhaps 
she meant only greater than Kant. In 
such judgments her enthusiasms seem to 
quite run away with her; she has no time 
to define greatness or genius in writing 
fictions. 

Her book is illustrated by stories from 
such classic exemplars as Petronius, Boc- 
caccio, Voltaire, Musset, Mérimée, de 
Maupassant, but her modern apprecia- 
tions include LaForgue, James, Chekhov, 
Sherwood Anderson, Lawrence, Joyce, 
and Morand. Her distinction is shown in 
the fact that she can find the short-story 
writer in James Joyce and cannot see him 
in O. Henry. 


**** & 


The Fabric of the Loom. By Mary S. Watts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


HIS is fireside brew of the Woman's 

Home Companion variety, guaran- 
teed to demonstrate to those interested 
that the author knows how refined people 
regard illicit love. 


*** 6 


Racial Realities in Europe. By Lothrop 
Stoddard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 


CLEAR, sensible analysis of the 

racial situation in Europe. The 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean influ- 
ences and characteristics are studied and 
their proportions in the various European 
states analyzed. So far, so good. One may, 
however, differ from Mr. Stoddard in 
estimating the importance of straight 
racial influences. Races are amazingly 
long-lived and persistent, but how far that 
persistence is physical only, how far it 
manifests itself in action true to type, how 
far one can predicate qualities of mind and 
character on sheer race are open questions. 
Mr. Stoddard in his zeal goes farther than 


most laymen will agree to follow him. The 
importance of his book lies in its able 
presentation of a case with which we are 
not forced to agree. 


eseeoeese 


The Shirt of Flame. By Halidé Edib 
Hanum. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$2.50. 

BOOK so vivid that no one could 
have written it who had not lived 
among the scenes it portrays. It is a novel 
through which Halidé Hanum, once 
called the “Joan of Arc of Turkey,” tells 
the story of the Anatolian Revolution. 

Written in a fine fire‘of patriotism, the 

book is an epic of the new Turkey. 


** * * * 


The Apocryphal New Testament. Being the 
Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypses. Translated by 
M. R. James. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 


BOOK which will be hailed by lay- 

men as well as clergy as giving for 
the first time in English a comprehensive 
view of the apocryphal literature of the 
New Testament. The arrangement is 
intelligent and helpful; repetitions are 
largely omitted, and parallel texts are 
printed conveniently. The translations 


are excellent. 
** ek *& 


The Seven Sleepers. By Francis Beeding. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


OOD snappy adventure stuff — 
wicked post-war German plotters, 
daring young Englishman, beautiful girl 
employed in the League Secretariat; the 
daring young Englishman is mistaken for 
a German agent, handed an important 
cipher document, walks into the den of 
the wicked post-war German plotters and 
begins a series of life and death adven- 
tures that would keep Mr. Oppenheim 
busy for ten years. It is not literature, but 
it has its merits. 


**x * *& *& 


Etbics. Origin and Development. By Prince 
Kropotkin. New York: Lincoln Mc- 
Veagh, The Dial Press. $4.00. 


WORK which Prince Kropotkin did 

not live to complete. Enough was 
left, however, to indicate the develop- 
ment of his theory of ethics, He traces the 
sequence of accepted ethical standards 
and ideas, and sketches his own system of 
“realistic” ethics divorced from religion. 
His life as a revolutionist, a rebel, a man 
of science was essentially altruistic; in this 
volume he asks himself, “‘Why must I live 
a moral life and how?” Society in the 


Nineteenth Century world he regarded as 
fundamentally unjust and therefore im- 
moral. His ethics point to a brotherly 
freedom and codperation in a society 
purged at least of its grosser inequalities. 
Such good anarchists are the prophets of 
great revolutions and usually they are 
among the earlier victims. 


** * * * 


Some Victorian Men. By Harry Furniss. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00. 


NECDOTES about great and near- 
great Victorians illustrated lavishly 
by the author, a well-known cartoonist 
for Punch and other English papers. 
Probably it is fitting that a book about 
Victorians should be Victorian. Cer- 
tainly, both the anecdotes and illustra- 
tions are a trifle suranné, echoes from an 
ample past, but only echoes. The vitality 
of the drawings has survived better than 
the wit of the stories which have only an 
historical value. 
** * * * 


Fragments From My Diary. By Maxim 
Gorki. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $3.00. 


ORKI at his best. Vivid pictures of 

Russian life uncomplicated by a 

pretense of plot or meaning. Strange char- 

acters which would be incredible if they 

were not Russian are sketched without 

comment. One has the impression of liv- 
ing in a wild, fantastic dream. 

**e* * * * 


The Eastern Road. By L. H. Dudley Bux- 
ton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$5.00. 


HE notes of an Albert Kahn Travel- 

ing Fellow, principally concerning 

his experiences in Japan, China, and the 

Dutch Indies. Mr. Buxton writes simply 

and pleasantly. During his travels he 

kept his eyes open and his mind alert. His 

visits to the Ainus and the Mongols are 

particularly well described. Not a great 
book, but a pleasant one. 
** * *& * 


Henry Thoreau, Bachelor of Nature. By 
Léon Bazalgette. Translated by Van 
Wyck Brooks. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 


VITAL biography of the impression- 

istic type in which much is sacrificed 
to effect, but the effect is good. The ex- 
traordinary person that was Thoreau — 
who rebelled so sharply against tyranny 
of the mind and yielded himself so easily 
to the tyranny of nature — stands forth 
against a luminous back drop picked out 
with Gallic touches, delicate, humorous, 
poignant. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


HE irreconcilable Republicans in the 

Senate are seeking from Secretary 
HucuEs a statement of the actions of 
Messrs. KELtocc, Houcuton, and Locan 
at the financial conference in Paris. They 
want to know, too, if their action does 
not constitute a.violation of the Berlin 
Treaty. {| A Senate motion to appropriate 
money for the elevation of guns has been 
lost. | Mrs. Miriam A. FEercuson, the 
second woman to head a State govern- 
ment, became Governor of Texas on Janu- 
ary 20. J A drive for funds to complete the 
huge Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City has been begun. A 
throng of fifteen thousand persons packed 
Madison Square Garden on January 18 
at the mass meeting which launched the 
campaign. {[ President Coo.ipcE has ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to a bill pre- 
sented in the House to make jail sentences 
mandatory on all dry-law violators. { In 
China, a heavy battle is reported to be 
raging between the forces of General Cu1 
and General Lu. § Leon Trorsxr has 
been dropped from the Soviet War Coun- 
cil. § The new German Cabinet has been 
presented to the Reichstag by the Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Hans Lutuer. § Premier 
Musso inI, in spite of a vote of confidence 
from the Chamber, appears to be losing 
ground. {| Negotiations for the recognition 
of Soviet Russia by Japan are progressing 
in spite of a dispute over Sakhalin. 


Domestic 
ConGRESS 


With more than half of the short session 
left behind, Congress has failed to accom- 
plish anything of an outstanding nature. 
None of the supply bills has reached 
President Coo.ipcE, though three of them 
have reached the conference stage. The 
Senate has devoted practically all of its 
time to disposition of the Muscle Shoals 
project which has yet to meet approval in 
the House. It is now turning its attention 
to the Isle of Pines Treaty, concluded 
twenty years ago with Cuba and never 
ratified by the United States. The naval 
appropriation bill is before the Senate this 
week as is the postal pay and rate raise 
bill. A protracted fight is expected on this 
last measure which has already shown 
itself to be a storm center of opinion. 

Democrats have shown a disposition to 
revive the gun elevation controversy in 
the early discussion of the naval bill. 
Senator McKE tar of Tennessee offered 
a severe criticism of the administration 
policy, and pointed out the inequality of 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


American and British navies, supposedly 
of equal strength. He cited the present 
status of gun elevation, America and 
Britain each with three ships having an 
elevation of thirty degrees, America with 
thirteen possessing an elevation of fifteen 
degrees and Britain with nineteen having 





(Keystone) 


The Hon. Everett Sanders, member of the 

House of Representatives from Indiana, 

who will succeed Mr. C. Bascom Slemp as 
Secretary to President Coolidge 


an elevation of twenty degrees. On Janu- 
ary 19, Senator McKE tar proposed an 
amendment to appropriate a sufficient 
sum for the elevation of guns on our ships. 
The motion lost 45 to 22. 


SECRETARY Hoover To REMAIN 


According to a statement given out by 
Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, President Coo.ipcE has offered 
him the post of Secretary of Agriculture, 
effective at the retirement of Howarp M. 
Gore in March, when the latter becomes 
Governor of West Virginia. But Mr. 
Hoover has declined the post, preferring 
to remain at the head of the Department 
of Commerce, where he feels he can make 
the greatest contribution to the improve- 
ment of the farmer’s position in “the ad- 
vancement of measures that make for 
reduction of costs in our whole distribut- 
ing system.” The President desires to place 
a man familiar with modern business 
methods at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture, it is said, but no further name 
has yet been suggested for the post. 


Wuat Is THE Paris Compacr? 


When Senator Hiram W. Jounson of 
California presented a resolution in the 
Senate on January 17, requesting that the 
Secretary of State send to the Senate 
the text of the agreement signed in Paris 
by the finance ministers, he precipitated a 
controversy which will doubtless lead to a 
heated discussion of the agreement in the 
Senate. Opinion through the Senate has 
been divided upon the exact purport of the 
agreement, and the irreconcilable group 
among the Republicans is seeking certain 
facts. As summed up by the New York 
Times, they are: 1. Is the United States, 
through becoming signatory of the Paris 
agreement, committed to join with the 
European Allies in compelling acquies- 
cence by Germany in the terms of the 
agreement? 2. What was the status of 
Ambassador KELLocc, Ambassador HEr- 
RICK, and Colonel Locan (signers of the 
agreement for the United States) in the 
Paris Conference? 3. Was their participa- 
tion in conformity or in violation of the 
Berlin Treaty of Peace which prohibited 
American representatives on any bedy 
dealing with matters pertaining to the 
treaty without the approval of the Senate? 
4. What instructions did they have? 5. 
Did they advocate a reservation to relieve 
the United States of participation in carry- 
ing out the agreement except in so far as it 
affected the United States, and did they 
sign the agreement after the proposal of a 
reservation was rejected? 

Senator Jounson, in offering his resolu- 
tion, will have a stanch supporter in Sena- 
tor Borau, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It is understood that in 
committee the Jounson resolution will be 
amended to provide that the Secretary of 
State shall be requested to inform the 
Senate concerning any representations 


made by our representatives at the Paris - 


Conference with respect to the attitude of 
the United States. 

On January 19, Secretary HucHes 
issued a denial that the agreement com- 
mitted the United States to participation 
in the affairs of Europe. He stated, too, 
that “the conference was not a body, 
agency, or commission provided for either 
by our treaty with Germany or by the 
Treaty of Versailles. In taking part in this 
conference there was no violation of the 
reservation attached by the Senate to the 
Treaty of Berlin.” The Secretary of State 
denied further that the agreement pro- 
vided for sanctions, and stated that it 
“neither surrenders nor modifies any 
treaty right of the United States.” The 
full text of the agreement is now on its 
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way to this country and will be published 
as soon as it arrives. Senator BoraH, com- 
menting on Mr. Hucues’ statement, said: 
“It will be interesting and I trust illu- 
minating reading abroad.” 


Mr. RockEFELLER’S BENEFACTION 


Joun D. RockeEre ter, Jr., has do- 
nated 4,000,000 yen, or about $1,500,000 
at the present rate of exchange, for the 
restoration of the library of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. The library was 
destroyed in the earthquake and fire of 
1923, when 800,000 volumes were lost. 
The gift is unconditional and is to be 
administered by a committee of three. 
The money will be divided between resto- 
ration of the building and purchase of 
books as the committee sees fit. 


New ProuisiTion Heap? 


It is rumored that Roy A. Haynes, 
Commissioner of Prohibition, is to resign 
his office at an early date, and officials are 
casting about for a successor. His res- 
ignation will come, it is said, as a result 
of differences with his superior officers 
in the Treasury Department. He has been 
criticized for too close affiliations with 
antisaloon organizations, and it is said 
that he has administered his duties 
“more in the spirit of a propagandist than 
as an official charged with the enforcement 
of a criminal statute.” 

Meanwhile, the special committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Couzens (Michigan) is investigating the 
conduct of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Testimony by prohibition officials re- 
veals their difficulties in securing convic- 
tions on liquor cases of any consequence 
in three Eastern States: New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


THE Arr SERVICE 


Witt H. Hays, former Postmaster- 
General, speaking in New York on Jan- 
uary 16, urged a reorganization of the 
Departments of War and the Navy, 
’ suggesting that in their stead a Depart- 
ment of National Defense be created with 
Under Secretaries for War, the Navy, and 
the Air Service. He cited the deplorable 
condition of our Air Service, stating that 
at the end of the war we had an invest- 
ment of $100,000,009 in aircraft with the 
capacity of turning out 12,000 ’planes 
and twice as many motors each year. 
Now, he estimates, but a tenth of that in- 
vestment remains, with not more than 
twenty factories turning out equipment. 


Gop Rusu 


The gold rush which began about Jan- 
uary I5 into southwestern New Mexico 
is still continuing. Excitement over tales 
of enormous riches lying close to the sur- 
face of the desert in Sierra County is 
drawing men and women from far and 
near. A terrific blizzard, blowing over 
the mountains to the desert, has failed to 


(Keystone) 


The Right Reverend William W. Manning, Bishop of New York, with a block model of y 


the Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine, now being completed 


stop the greedy prospectors who have 
been coming on foot, in automobiles, and 
on horseback. The town of Gold Dust has 
sprung up overnight since W. C. Hanson, 
an old-time prospector, made the strike 
which started the rush. 


Brack Cross LINER SaILs 


The first liner of the Black Cross 
Navigation and Trading Company, Inc., 
started from New York on her maiden 
voyage under the new ownership on Jan- 
uary 18, She is to visit Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Cuba, Haiti, Colon, and Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Her departure completes 
one of the dreams of Marcus Garvey, 
commander in chief of the United Negro 
Improvement Association for an “all- 
negro” shipping company. The move has 
been attempted before and failed. This 
time, with more businesslike methods 
prevailing, the negroes look for more 
chance of success. The vessel is captained 
by a Norwegian. There are two white 
officers and three white engineers, but 
the remainder of the ship’s complement 
are negroes. The ship will do a regular 
passenger business between the West 
Indies and New York. There is a chance 
that later it may be sent to Africa, but 
according to the manager of the line, 
that will not come until the financial 
success of the venture has been proved. 


Foreign 
FINANCE CONFERENCE 


Erienne CLEMENTEL, the French Fi- 
nance Minister, in reporting the results of 
the conference to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, said: “We recognized the justice of 





pag* ee 
“ 

the American claim. The United States 
bill was at first $1,000,000,000. The billion 
dollars then claimed was reduced by the 
Mixed Commission to a total of about 
$350,000,000. We agreed to America’s 
collecting this. We had strong reasons to 
desire American participation. As M. 
Tueunis has said, ‘regardless of moral 
considerations, but as assurance, I would 
have paid even more dearly.’ . . . Amer- 
ica’s participation in European affairs 
by sharing in the Dawes annuities is an 
insurance policy on the payment of 
reparations.” The French are confident 
of a reduction of their debt to England. 
It is not planned to call another inter- 
national conference, but negotiations be- 
tween London and Paris will be continued 
through regular diplomatic channels. 


FRANCE 
M. Herriot’s first public appearance 


"since his illness was at the opening sitting 


of the regular session of the Parliament. 
He was greeted with mild applause from 
the Left, in which the Communists did not 
join. Paut Paintevé was reélected Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
first election under the system of public 
voting. Minister of Commerce REYNALDY 
has been at work on plans to extend the 
export trade of Alsace and Lorraine, as a 
safeguard against the high tariff rates in- 
augurated by Germany. The projected 
trial of the Spanish author, Vicente 
Brasco [BANez, has aroused a great deal 
of opposition in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Premier Herriot has explained the atti- 
tude of the Government in applying the 
law when requested to do so by the Span- 
ish Government, adding that France has 
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not forgotten her obligation to IBANEZ 
for his activity during the war on the part 
of the Allies. A bill for the repeal of the 
law of 1881, under the provisions of which 
the trial is required, has been signed by 
105 deputies. The bill contains the ob- 
servation that, “under the present State 
legislation the heads of foreign States are 
better protected against attacks in the 
French press than the President of the 
French Republic himself.” M. Herriot 
has expressed his resentment at the at- 
tempt of the. Soviet government to dis- 
seminate propaganda in France. He stated 
that M. Herpetre, the recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Russia, had been 
instructed to warn the Soviet against fur- 
ther activity. 
GERMANY 


The final list of members of the new 
Cabinet chosen by the Chancellor, Dr. 
Hans Lutuer, has been announced. 
Gustav STRESEMANN remains in office 
as Minister of Foreign. Affairs. The re- 
mainder of the Cabinet is strongly con- 
servative, and is interpreted in Berlin as 
promising a gain for the Monarchists. 
In his presentation to the Reichstag, Dr. 
LuTHER promised to defend the republic, 
and follow the terms of the Dawes Plan. 

He praised the administration of Dr. 
Marx, and announced that its principles 
would be closely followed. Of the present 
controversy over the occupation at Co- 
logne, he said, “The German Government 
maintains the stand taken by its pred- 
ecessor concerning nonevacuation. The 
continued Allied occupation of the north- 
ern zone means nonfulfillment of justified 
German demands based on the Versailles 
Treaty. It means violation of the spirit 
and basic principles brought into being by 
the London compact. The German Gov- 
ernment will do its utmost to bring about 


through negotiations the evacuation of . 


Cologne, without which political and eco- 
nomic improvement of Germany and Eu- 
rope is impossible.” 


ITALy 


Premier Musso ini received a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies 
over the determined opposition of ex- 
Premiers SALANDRA, ORLANDO, and Gio- 
LITTI, when Deputy Detcrorx, the 
wounded veteran who has been so valu- 
able a supporter of the Fascist party, 
summed up the stand of the government 
in the matter of the coming general elec- 
tions. The Aventine Opposition, which 
has been boycotting the Parliament, did 
not attend the session. The electoral bill 
is now due to be taken up by the Senate, 
and here it is expected that the Premier 
will meet with firmer opposition. His 
activity in restriction of the press will 
count against him more seriously than it 
did in the lower house, and the followers 
of SALANDRA, influenced by his desertion 
of the Fascist group, will unite against 


the government. A number of prominent 
Senate leaders are to enter the debate, 
which is to be closed with a speech by 
Musso.ini. Opinion in Rome grants to 
the Cabinet another vote of confidence, 
but a greatly diminished one. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which adjourned after 
passing the electoral reform bill, will meet 
again during the first fortnight of Febru- 
ary for discussion of the budget. The res- 
olution passed by the Chamber in its 





(United) 

Comrade Leon Trotski. “.. . our cause 

necessitates that I should be relieved of my 

post of president of the Revolutionary War 
Council” 


last session, in rejection of the extension 
of suffrage to the women of Italy, will 
come up for discussion in the Senate, 
where it has.many strong supporters. 


SPAIN 


The Spanish forces in Morocco have 
recently carried out a punitive expedi- 
tion between Laraish and Arcila. Five 
columns, accompanied by airplanes and 
native detachments from tribes within 
the Spanish zone, succeeded in surround- 
ing a large body of the tribesmen and 
took a number of prisoners. The forces of 
the Anjera tribe have recently organized 
two companies of sharpshooters which 
are being used with great effect and have 
brought down several Spanish ’planes. 


Russia 


The executive committee and control 
commission of the Communist party have 
passed a resolution dropping LEon Trot- 
SKI from the war council, and warning 
him that continuance in his refusal to 
submit to party discipline will result in 
removal from the executive committee 
and the political bureau. Explaining that 
his illness prevented his attending the 
plenary session of the committee, TROTSKI 


wrote: “I reply emphatically that I am 
ready for any task, in any post or outside 
any post and under any contro! imposed 
by my party. It is useless to emphasize 
that, after recent discussions, our cause 
necessitates that I should be relieved of 
my post of president of the Revolutionary 
War Council.” 

The Russian press has accepted the an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Secre- 
tary Hucues as an indication that the 
United States will become more favorably 
disposed toward recognition of the Soviet 
government. The Izvestia has published 
an article which suggests that the prog- 
ress already made in the negotiations 
between Japan and Russia will influence 
this Government in considering recogni- 
tion. The simultaneous return to Moscow 
of the Soviet envoys to London, Paris, 
and Berlin, it is believed, is for the pur- 
pose of discussing the demands made in 
each of those three capitals for the dis- 
continuance of propaganda. The Paris 
Temps agrees with Mr. Hucues’ view 
that no distinction should be made be- 
tween the Soviet government and the 
Third International, and doubts the pos- 
sibility of satisfactory arrangements. 


Japan 

The negotiations which have been car- 
ried on by M. Karaxkuan, the Russian 
Ambassador to China, and. Mr. Yosu1- 
zawa, the Japanese Minister, for the rec- 
ognition of the Soviet government are 
reported to be nearing completion. The 
draft agreement already accepted pro- 
vides for immediate resumption of diplo- 
matic and consular relations, the making 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
and the recognition by Russia of the 
Portsmouth Treaty. Russia engages to 
make no attempt at the spreading of So- 
viet propaganda in Japan. The situation 
in Sakhalin threatens to retard a complete 
settlement, since Japan demands fifty 
per cent of the oil concessions in the 
northern part of the island, while the 
Russians are willing to grant only forty 
per cent. The question of debts is reserved 
for later discussion, the only agreement 


being that Japan shall not “be placed in a ~ 


position less favorable than any other.” 


CHINA 
Dispatches from Shanghai report heavy 
fighting uctween the commands of Gen. 
Lu Yuno-ns1ana, the “ Pacification Com- 
missioner,” and Gen, Cut Hsien-yuan, 
the former governor of Kiangsu, in the 
vicinity of Chinkiang. General Lu has 


* succeeded in routing the forces of General 


Cu1, who has withdrawn his reserves to 
Soochow and is attempting to establish 


a defensive line there. General Lu was in. 


command at Shanghai at the time of its 
surrender to the then government forces 
of the Chihli party in October. He was an 
ally of Cuanc Tso-.in, and a leader of 
the Anfu party. 
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City Zoning as a Feature of Better Transit 


The Hopelessness of Curing Traffic Ills in Growing Cities Merely 
by Providing Inéreased Facilities 


EW YORK CITY’S traffic tangle 
N is unique in some respects, but in 
others it presents lessons for every 
growing city in the country. Hardly an 
American city exists without a traffic 
problem born of the rapid multiplication 
of automobiles and the blight which fell 
upon common carriers with the war boost 
in the price-and-wage level. Trolley com- 
panies generally operate upon fares fixed 
in their franchises. While the price of their 
services remained fixed over long periods, 
pay rolls and purchase invoices rose 
steadily, with the inevitable result that 
both incentive and funds for expansion 
were lacking. Broadly speaking, this con- 
dition has lasted ten years, during which 
city populations have risen sharply. 

Meanwhile, automobiles increased rap- 
idly in numbers. To some extent this re- 
lieved the pressure; but as time ran on, 
automobile congestion created difficulties 
of its own. Pedestrians faced new dangers; 
the traffic cop entered the scene and be- 
came so necessary that such additions as 
have been made to police forces recently 
have usually been absorbed by the traffic 
squads. Parking rules and reservations 
were established in business districts. 
Experience showed that the gridiron lay- 
out of most American cities was far from 
being an ideal arrangement for automo- 
bile traffic, and the older cities with nar- 
row thoroughfares today face the prospect 
of expensive street changes. 

Consequently, the traffic problem of the 
growing American city is a two-edged 
sword. One edge is a shortage of common 
carriers which results in gross overcrowd- 
ing during rush hours and utter lack of 
facilities in suburbs of recent develop- 
ment. The other edge is automobile con- 
gestion downtown and at many points 
along the principal highways for some dis- 
tance from the center of the city. 

Mr. Harker — he who harks back — is 
one of New York’s most ubiquitous citi- 
zens. The good old days are ever on his 
tongue. “ New York was a delightful place 
then, about the turn of the century. You 
walked to work then, or took a short jaunt 
in an open-air trolley.” 

This middle-aged gentleman probably 
was not as satisfied with the year 1904 in 
that year as he was twenty years later. 
The years preceding the turn of the cen- 
tury, to judge from newspaper files, were 
filled with concern over miserable traffic 
conditions, high rents, and the gnawing 


By Arthur Pound 


discomforts of a populace which lacked 
rapid transit. The first subway, begun in 
1900 and opened in 1904, was the answer. 
But was it a sufficient answer? Other sub- 
ways have been built, each in turn ad- 
vertised as sure to solve the problem. 
Have they done so? Hardly, to judge from 
the sad condition of metropolitan transit. 
The subways are more crowded, the public 
more uncomfortable, and rents are higher 
than they ever were. From which it may 
be gathered that merely improving trans- 
portation does not always cure what it is 
intended to cure. In a growing city trans- 
portation betterments let loose forces 
which soon counteract the betterments. 

Building took a tremendous boom in 
Manhattan under the influence of that 
first subway. It leaped from $75,000,000 in 
1904 to nearly $125,000,000 in the follow- 
ing year. With the exception of a single 
year, 1909, this was not surpassed until 
1922. A good deal of this building, directly 
influenced by the subway, consisted of 
office buildings in lower Manhattan and 
housing in upper Manhattan. 

The subways gave but temporary relief 
to surface transportation. Trolley custom 
in Manhattan fell off from 389,000,000 of 
passengers in 1904 to 374,000,000 in 1905, 
but rose in 1906 to 391,000,000. Trolley 
riding then declined again year by year 
until 1909 when a seven-year rise began 
which culminated in 427,000,000 custom- 
ers for the surface lines in 1916. 

Looking at these statistics in the light of 
New York’s present traffic congestion, it 
can be seen that while subways help to 
boom building and increase urban popu- 
lation, they do not decrease surface con- 
gestion or public discomfort in a 
travel except temporarily. 


ONSIDER the vast army of employ- 

ees that pours into the financial dis- 

trict in the morning and out of it at night. 
Except for the subways, they could not 
possibly get there, and except for the sky- 
scrapers, they could not work there. The 
subways and skyscrapers are related in- 


‘fluences in this tremendous daily hegira. 


Obviously, if facilities are created to get 
more persons into the financial. district 
from the outlying boroughs, it will be 
that much easier to fill new skyscrapers. 
Of course it is easy to say that other fac- 
tors have more influence on building proj- 
ects of that character; but since New York 
has become within recent years the finan- 


cial center of the world, and finance in 
New York and elsewhere exhibits extreme 
gregariousness, it is safe to assume that 
floor space in the financial district will 
always be in demand up to the limit of 
human endurance and car capacity in 
getting workers there. In other words, 
New York City can hardly ameliorate 
traffic conditions on that sector through 
any considerable period of time unless it 
accompanies the building of new subways 
with limitations on skyscraper construc- 
tion in that area. 


HE same reasoning can be applied 

to other areas and activities of the 
city. There is terrific congestion, both 
above and below ground, in the theatre 
district. But there is a limit to the 
capacities of streets, and if more theatres 
are packed into the blocks surrounding 
Times Square, whatever innovations and 
improvements are made will have only 
temporary effect. 

Then there are the factories. Few per- 
sons realize that New York City is far and 
away the largest manufacturing city in 
the country, with an annual goods output 
in excess of $5,000,000,000. New York’s 
traffic problem is consequently a matter of 
goods haulage as well as human haulage. 
A large part of New York’s manufactures 
are produced in loft buildings. Manufac- 
turers, like bankers, theatrical managers, 
and merchant princes, group their enter- 
prises around certain centers. Sometimes 
the reason behind these groupings is a 
sound economic one, sometimes it is mere 
sentiment or custom, but in either case the 
larger the factory group the smaller the 
percentage of employees who can live 
within walking distance of their duties. 

It seems self-evident, then, that New 
York cannot make new subways a real 
blessing to the people unless zoning laws 
are applied to check the tendency of 
those new subways to centralize industry 
and’ trade, a process that inevitably 
brings more passengers to the transporta- 
tion lines. Decentralization to any con- 
siderable extent is probably impossible, 
but further centralization might be 
avoided. Or to put it more exactly, the 
industrial growth of the city should 
proceed through the creation of more 
small centers rather than by the expan- 
sion of the large ones that now draw 
so many persons through so many weary 
miles. 
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Letters to the Editor 


California, Here I Go! 


In Hospital, 
Los Angeles, California. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Are you interested in hearing from an 
old subscriber who is also an old bachelor, 
and so has few New Year’s greetings to 
send out? Good luck to you; THE INDE- 
PENDENT gets better each issue. 

Several years ago I contracted the habit 
of coming here. All my life I have fought 
against habits, on the theory that even a 
good habit is certain to get one into 
trouble sooner or later, but California 
conquered me as my blood grew cold. 
However, scarcely had I registered at my 
hotel on arrival than a combination of 
skidding motor car and the uncertain 
steps of age landed me in this hospital. 
The only satisfaction I can derive from 
my situation is that the nurse is pretty 
and my theory on the nemesis of habit is 
proved. 

Temporarily out of the running, I have 
been reflecting upon this extraordinary 
place. Time was when life moved slowly 
and pleasantly in Los Angeles, as is 
proper in a subtropical climate. But now 
there is a rushing, progressive civilization 
in southern California which, temporarily 
at least, gives the lie to the taming influ- 
ence of low latitudes. Nearly everyone 
seems to be keenly on the move, either 
following the main chance or seeing the 
country, thereby providing a main chance 
for others. I suppose this extraordinary 
energy of the present is abnormal to this 
scene and will pass. Easterners and North- 
erners bring their old ways with them, 
and put part of their capital into develop- 
ment; so the feverish activity is fed from 
without sufficiently to offset the cloying 
effect of climate. Eventually, no doubt, 
climate will win, though it is still a far cry 
to the day when the resources of southern 
California will be fully exploited. Then 
our descendants may see a return to the 
leisurely, graceful days of old in an en- 
vironment favorable to man’s fullest de- 
velopment as a soulful and artistic being. 

I have a theory that California would 
be a much pleasanter place if it were not 
for the tourists. Being a tourist myself 
robs that statement of sting. We tourists 
complicate existence here tremendously. 
We overcrowd the hotels, cafeterias, ga- 
rages, parks, theatres, and other public 
places. Our cars add to traffic jams al- 
ready acute enough in a city unwisely laid 
out on the gridiron plan. We keep the 
whole district stirred up, raise the cost of 
living for the settled population, and keep 
it from settling into those complete ad- 
justments with a blessed environment 
which represent the highest happiness for 
man. So I have resolved, for my part, 


never to visit Los Angeles again. My 
preachment shall have the backing of my 
practice. 

Southern Californians, or at least a 
goodly proportion of them, may not agree 
with this diagnosis and recommendation. 
There is still, in spite of everything tour- 
ists have done and are doing to them, a 
surprising appetite for visitors in this part 
of the world. To some extent this may 
represent sheer exuberance of hospitality. 
It is of record that the Indians of Cali- 
fornia welcomed the Spaniards and went 
under their yoke with an innocent willing- 
ness indescribably pathetic in view of what 
happened to them. The Spaniards in turn 
were hospitable, and now all that remains 
of their great families are street names — 
Pico, Alvarado, and the rest — mellifluous 
syllables reminiscent of an idyllic age that 
is gone, of benefit now only to supply 
atmosphere for the real estate develop- 
ments of an age of hustle. 

Of course there are persons in southern 
California — this is no secret — to whom 
the tourist comes bearing the bread of 
life. In his letter of credit repose their 
dividends; a great industry has grown up 
for the purpose of transferring those cred- 
its from the customer to the caterer. This 
is inevitable, and I for one do not blame 
the natives for making the most of the 
tourist. What can he bring one half as 
precious as what he spoils — the repose of 
a countryside specially created for repose. 
In the opinion of the caterers, southern 
California would suffer woefully if tourists 
stayed away from their tills. The caterers 
have even sold the idea of the horror of 
this catastrophe to many of their fellow 
citizens who reap from tourist traffic 
nothing but discomfort. It is in behalf of 
these deluded fellow citizens of the ca- 
terers that I write these burning words. 
They are the victims of the tourist traffic. 

So I am not coming back to California. 
If I were married I would settle here and 
lead an antitourist crusade against fearful 
odds. But since a settled habitation is no 
good without a wife, I am going back 
East to make the best of a bad matter. 
California will call me in my dreams 
often enough, but out of my great love for 
her will be born the supreme sacrifice of 
absence. California, here I go! ci vey. 





A Treat in Store 
Chicago, Illinois. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Venn wishes me to say that he is 
much pleased at reference to him in the 
current issue of THE INDEPENDENT. En- 
tirely apart from such references, he 
thinks the number among the best put 
out thus far. (He thought that before he 
saw the references to himself.) 

Mr. Venn has in contemplation the 


writing of an article to be called, “Paint- 
ing the Spirit: The Art of Frederick E. 
Venn.” Before the article can be written 
some important preliminaries must be 
carried through. Feeling that the present 
highest achievement of modern art, 
namely, cubism, has shot its bolt, Mr. 
Venn is planning to become the leader of 
the new, beyond-the-ultra. school, to 
be known as the “Circlists,” the move- 
ment itself to be known as “Circlism.” 
Of course, you see, the effects will be ob- 
tained by circles and parts of circles. 
As Mr. Venn has never studied art in a 
professional way and has never had any 
instruction, it is clear that he is perfectly 
prepared, according to the best modern 
ideas, to be a supreme artist. And, when 
and as a supreme artist, who better than 
Venn to write about Venn? He will be 
able to take up where Walter Pach leaves 
off in his “Masters of Modern Art” and 
show where Venn logically follows and 
supersedes Gaugin, Duchamp-Villon and 
other villains. At present, the trouble 
is that Venn has painted nothing. In 
fact, he has no paint — or canvas. But 
he expects to get some. He has small 
pencil and paper sketches, in the Circlist 
style, of “The Birth of a Mental Con- 
cept,” “Friendship,” and “Self-Portrait.” 
These he intends to put on canvas, in 
colors. It may be a year before he gets 
this done. Then, he will have photo- 
graphs of them made for the: article 
mentioned above. They will be repre- 
sented as hanging in the Von Boomdorf 
Museum, Berlin, the private collection of 
Montgomery Wrightington, etc. To be 
sure, this creation of a whole school of 
painting in order to write one article is 
quite a task, but Venn is a terrific worker. 
GeorcE Mort, Jr., 
Literary Agent. 





‘““Go See Butler”’ 


(Continued from page 122) 


who was gradually turning over the ad- 
ministration of his property to his son, 


became in fact the boss of Massachusetts- 


Republican politics. 

His advent in Washington to run the 
President’s campaign brought him for the 
first time into the public eye, but the lime- 
light of publicity by no means blinded 
him on emerging from his long retreat be- 
hind the scenes. While it was his first polit- 
ical manceuvring in the open in twenty 
years, he set himself to the new task with 
the same zeal which put him through the 
law school in 1884, stirred the suppressed 
spirit of rebellion in his fight for Crapo in 
1893, and made him one of the biggest 
cotton manufacturers in the State by 1910. 

His first move was to inaugurate a new 
order, and gradually and without emotion 
Old Guard Senators were gently but firmly 
eased out into the cold, and trusted 
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friends of Mr. Coolidge and his manager 
took their places. The gambles which Mr. 
Butler took in running the national cam- 
paign are still the marvel of old-time 
politicians. Had he failed to elect Mr. 
Coolidge, no calumny would have been 
too bitter to heap on his head. But once 
assuming the leadership of the Coolidge 
fortunes, he picked up the political wires 
that had been the carefully card-indexed 
heritage of Senator Crane. 

The decision to cut Mr. Coolidge free 
from the old crowd left him still further 
removed from the regular channels of 
organization support. The selection some 
time before, however, by the President, 
of C. Bascom Slemp to be his secretary 
was at once the shrewdest and most effec- 
tive performance for the furtherance of 
his nomination. With characteristic expe- 
dition, Mr. Slemp proceeded to gather 
delegates from all the Southern States, 
and it was around this potential nucleus 
that Mr. Butler aligned the delegates of 


the first States to hold presidential. 


primaries. 

Once it was determined to throw over 
the old crowd, there was no looking back. 
The Coolidge preconvention campaign 
was engineered so successfully that not 
only did prospective favorite sons drop 
exhausted by the wayside, but even 
Senator Hiram Johnson came back from 
the hustings with hardly a round dozen 
of delegates in his portmanteau. 

At national headquarters in Chicago 
Mr. Butler followed in every detail the 
plan laid down for the Coolidge campaign 
after the adjournment of the Democratic 
Convention in New York. Never once did 
he deviate from it. He steadfastly refused 
to hold open house to the old-timers who 
thought no campaign could be successfully 
conducted without their advice. GO SEE 
BUTLER came to its last and final 
meaning of national significance. But the 
old difficulty of seeing him remained. 
While his whereabouts were definitely 
known, it was another matter to secure 
an audience. 

Mr. Butler’s greatest demonstration of 
his managerial ability was undoubtedly 
in the preconvention campaign. After the 
Democratic Convention, the speed of the 
Coolidge express train needed only a good 
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administrator to keep its path clear. As a 
flagman, Mr. Butler kept vigilant guard. 
He had one confidant: the man in the 
White House with whom he was connected 
by a private wire, much to the annoyance 
of Mr. Slemp and his mythical advisory 
committee. During the entire campaign 
there was no session of the executive 
committee of the National Committee, 
nor any session of the advisory commit- 
tee, the phantom body created by the 
President’s secretary. The entire respon- 
sibility for the management of the cam- 
paign was in Mr. Butler’s hands. The 
private wire from the chairman’s office in 
the Wrigley Building in Chicago to the 
White House in Washington was the only 
source of extraneous advice. 

The glory of an overwhelming victory is 
deserved by the party manager, though 
no one is more reluctant to seek it. The 
curriculum of the Crane school called 
first for silence. Of its two most conspicu- 
ous scholars, one is President of the United 
States; the other is chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, who, on 
March 4, will become senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 





Among Our Contributors 


Dr. Thomas Barbour headed the ex- 
pedition to eastern Panama described in 
the Special Picture Section of this num- 
ber. It would take far more than the avail- 
able space in the Picture Section for an 
adequate description of Dr. Barbour’s 


contributions to the Harvard Museum of : 


Comparative Zodlogy.. From this expe- 
dition alone he brought back over twenty- 
five new species of birds, mammals, and 
amphibians and an entirely new form of 
lizard never before seen. 

Dr. Barbour has made expeditions to 
the Baham& Islands, India and Burma, 
Java, Celebes, the Malaccas, New Guinea, 
Cochin China, China, and Japan, to 
Southern Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Boli- 
via, and Peru, to Central America, south- 
ern Mexico, Cuba, the Isle of Pines, and 
other places in the far-flung corners of the 
world. He has brought back invalu- 
able contributions to various important 
zo6logical museums, 

This spring Dr. Barbour is going to 
make a botanical expedition to Cuba. 

Mr. W. S. Brooks, who accompanied 
Dr. Barbour and took the photographs, 
is at present exploring in Central America. 





Announcement 


Through an error, it was stated that the 
reproductions of Maya sculpture which 
appeared on pages 42 and 43 of the Jan- 
uary 10 issue of THE INDEPENDENT were 
by Stanley Kennedy. The Editors wish 
to announce that it was to Prof. Clarence 
Kennedy of Smith College that credit 
should have gone for the excellent photo- 
graphs of extremely difficult subjects. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally impress 
bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Gotpen Trucks. 1, Why 
has gold been chosen as the chief standard of value? 
2. What media of exchange are recognized as legal 
tender in the United States? 3. What are the most 
important uses of credit? 4. What is the basis of 
credit? 5. Name some of the transactions through 
which you go in the course of a morning’s shopping, 
involving credit. 6. Who was Karl Marx? 7. What is 
the application of the expression “‘Machiavelli of 
Socialism”? 8. Who was the “Napoleonic dictator” 
referred to on page 118? 9. What would be the effect 
on commerce of the development of a cheap process 
for the production of gold? 10. What was the Ger- 
man financial policy pointed out as a warning to 
other nations? 11. What governs the fluctuation of 
international exchange? 12. Look up the present 
relations of foreign monetary units to their par 
value, expressed in dollars and cents, and discuss 
the reasons for the existing differences. 


Tue Murrtep Goose Step. 1. What became 
of the remaining units of the German army after 
the Armistice? 2. Give a brief description of the 
military restrictions imposed upon Germany by the 
Allies in the Treaty of Versailles. 3. What provisions 
governed the stay in Germany of the Allied occupa- 
tional forces? 4. What is the strategical importance 
of the Cologne bridgehead? 5. What is meant by 
“the Right” and “the Left” as designations of 
political groups? 6. What was the purpose of the 
Allied commissions in attempting to get the Ger- 
man Government to agree to a policy of decentrali- 
zation? 7. What is the extent of the Ruhr? 8. What 
is its chief value to the German people? 9. What is 
the “Saar question” referred to near the end of this 
article? 10. What meaning have the old political 
boundaries of the kingdoms which formed the 
German Empire? 11, Is the present republic a single 
state, a federation, or a confederacy? 


Tue Marcu oF THE Srates. 1. What is the mean- 
ing of “sovereignty”? 2. What attributes of a 
sovereign power are possessed by the individual 
States of the Union? 3. In what cases do the States 
act as political units in the Federal Government? 
4. Are the States represented as such at Washington, 
by the Senators and Representatives? 5. What is the 
meaning of the “police power” of the States? 


Wuat tHE Wor tp Is Dorna. 1. To what extent 
are the Federal Executive Departments subject to 
Congress? 2. Have Congressional Committees any 
special power other than to investigate and report to 
their respective branches? 3. Under what authority 
are they organized? 4. Discuss the relative merits of 
a combined War and Navy Department, and con- 
tinuance under the present system, with the addition 
of a special department for the air services of both 
Army and Navy. 5. What powers accorded to the 
Supreme Court of the United States make it unique 
among judicial bodies of the world? 6. What repre- 
sentation in the Parliament have the French colo- 
nies? 7. Has France a written constitution similar to 
that of the United States? 8. When was the present 
kingdom of Italy formed? 9. What countries have 
already granted full recognition to Russia? 10. Did 
Russia gain or lose territory by the terms of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth? 11. Give a brief description 
of the Government of Japan. 12. What territorial 
acquisitions were made by the Japanese Empire 
after the World War? 13. To what extent is Japan 
self-supporting in production of foodstuffs? 14. Have 
the relations between China and Japan changed as 
the result of the recent civil war in China? 
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